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It’s here—now—today! 

For you—the American citizen—are 
the greatest revolutionist in history! 

You have met those age-old tyrants— 
cold, hunger, dirt, disease and hurled 
them back. 

True, they have not surrendered. We 
still have poverty. We still have sharp 
ups and downs of prices and jobs. The 
revolution still goes on. 

But it has gone farther here. We have 
won for ourselves more comfort, more 
convenience, more security and inde- 

endence, than any other people since 

e world began. 

Right now the people of many nations 


are taced with a choice 


between dicta- 
torship and a tree economy. 
And they are taking a long look at us. 
At the promise of individual reward 
that has stimulated American invention 
and business enterprise, 


At American technica! progress, which 


has made mechanical energy perform 
miracles of mass production, reflected in 
constantly lower costs—and in the long 
run, lower prices. 

At American workers—free to organ- 
ize, to bargain collectively with their em- 
ployers, to choose _ their jobs and to 
change them at will—with no ceilings on 
advancement and constantly increasing 
real wages fo1 shortet working hours. 

If we continue to make that system 
work—if we constantly turn out more 
for every hour we put in—if we keep on 
creating more wealth for all of us and 
more jobs for more people—then other 
nations will follow ws. 

Let’s make our free, dynamic American 
system run so well at home that others 
will want to follow ou example. 

If we do that we will give new hope to 
millions everywhere. 


THE BETTER WE PRODUCE 
THE BETTER WE LIVE 
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- MONTH Newfoundland, formerly an integral part of 
the British Empire, casts off its direct allegiance to the 
British Crown but remains in the family of nations by becoming 
a province of Canada. The Kiwanis Magazine welcomes Newfound- 
land not only into the Dominion of Canada, but also into the realm 
of Kiwanis itself, because this new province now becomes eligible 
for cultivation for Kiwanis extension. To introduce our 
readers to Canada’s tenth province, a staff writer has made 
a comprehensive study of Newfoundland, showing how fertile is the 
field for Kiwanis work. 
The resulting article, 
which is entitled, “The 
Codfish Kingdom,” ap- 
pears on page 5. And 
for our cover this month 
we have selected a pic- 
turesque scene which is 
typical of this land of a 
single industry. “Fisher- 
men Bay” is a National 
Film Board photograph, 
Canadian Information 


TELLS HOW TO 
KEEP PROSPECTS 
Reminded! 


Mail coupon for this amazing book- 
let of Imprinted “Autopoint’”’ Business 
Gifts ...a literal sales force of more 
than 50 “constant reminders” that 
work for you without charge, getting 
the business and letting you take the 
money-making orders. 


(\Give One Hand Operation 


\AUTOPOINT” KNIFE 


Fi One hand operation. Press selec- 
tor button forward to choice of 
three blade lengths. No wobbly 
blade. In varied colors, barrel 













Service. 
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\YaMUEL PETTENGILL, whose writing on 
current affairs has appeared on the last 
page under the heading, “Pull Up a 
Chair,” for many months, has retired. His 
place will be taken, starting with 

this issue, by Thurman Sensing, who has 


been a member of the Kiwanis Club of No. and rounded end in two contrast- 
Fae ‘ She eee 400 | ing colors. Constantly useful— 
Nashville, Tennessee since 1928, district al escent ee mryerty Er mse 


secretary, lieutenant governor and rying your name, slogan 

chairman of district committees on | or trademark. Mail cou- 
: : : : pon for free booklet. 

public affairs, public relations and 

finance. Thurman is Director of Research | Pocket-Level Style 


of the Southern States Industrial ""AUTOPOINT”’ PENCIL 


Council, president of the Nashville 





Thurman Sensing New “Autopoint” Imprinted Pencil in 








Executives Club and one of the organizers saniindh. saideselsiedl sate: with: undies 
and former president of the College and University Business action clip, and trim in silvonite finish. 

. eae : a ‘ Opaque pyroxylin barrel in white or 
Officers, having been business manager of George Peabody College vilidiisnaalidd. dink ote eiien, dean No. 
in Nashville. His weekly column, “Down South,” appears in or trademark beautifully. Finger grip | 65 
several southern newspapers, and he has contributed many articles mbes sie sr ai pyweme ou 
in the field of economic research to regional magazines. sales producer. Mail coupon. , 
\ FTER YOU HAVE finished reading “Is Delinquency Hereditary?” 
you ll want to know something about J. M. Burk, the author. He r) TRADE PENCILS 
has been a miner, a personnel manager, a teacher of philosophy and 2 ate 
poetry and a writer of fact and fiction. In response to a RL A Ee in 
request for information about himself, he said, “How did I learn | | Autopoint Company age 40, Il | 
philosophy? And sociology and psychology? Partly out of books. Bete me your FREE BOOKLET of “‘Auto- 
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not yet dead. You can learn some- 
thing in jail, too; and in the night of 
storm in the back reaches of wilder- 
ness or in a small boat at sea; and on 
a lonely mountain-top when the cold, 
pale wind sweeps down from some- 
where near the stars with all the 
truths of eternity moaning tongue- 
less in it; and coming in from sea 
with a warm land breeze sweet with 
the whole great smell of earth, tell- 
ing you that only living is truth. 
There is much that can be learned in 
the impotence of a futile struggle 
with a social ordeft that is crushing 
man to death, and in the helpless 
anger at injustice you can’t fight 
against or even touch, and in the ig- 
norance and stupidity and evil of 
men.” Does that give you a slant on 
him? If you want more, read his 
article, “Labor Must Reform,’—a 
defense of the Taft-Hartley Act that 
appeared in the August, 1947 issue 
' of The Kiwanis Magazine—after, of 
Pau! D. Bagwell, National President course, you read his “Is Delinquency 
nedeatecetsiocesnossctendem eat Hereditary?” on page 26 of this issue. 
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All America backs 
its All-American Team 


U. S. ARMY and 
U. S. AIR FORCE 


For the splendid work they are doing at home and 
abroad, the U.S. Army and U.S. Air Force command 
the admiration and appreciation of every American. 
As presidents of organizations devoted to affairs of 
civic interest, we urge you, our members, to co- 
operate enthusiastically with the Army and Air 
Force Recruiting Stations in your community. 








Encourage young men between the ages of 17 and John E. Swift, Supreme Knight 
35 to investigate what both Services offer in excellent Knights of Columbus 
training for successful careers. Under the guidance 
of expert instructors and in the finest schools in the 
country, young men may become skilled in radar, 
radio, communications, or any of a number of 
advanced, technical subjects. Their spendable in- 
come as privates is greater than that of 68% 
of the wage earners in the country. Their opportuni- 
ties for advancement — unlimited. 





William E. Drake 


Kee SINCE the majority of delegates 
endorsed strong military defense and 
Universal Military Training at the 
International convention held in 
Chicago in June of 1947, we have 
run articles designed to encourage 


But, more important than the individual benefits 
they receive, young men who enlist either in the 
Army or Air Force become members of an All- 
American team determined to gain the goal so vital 





Eugene S. Briggs, President 
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to all of us... PEACE, International Association of Lions Clubs favorable opinion in behalf of an 
. | effective military establishment. And 

We know you will support that team wholeheartedly. | each time we do, we get protests 

| from those who believe that the res- 

Pes & i | olution was not in keeping with the 

"\_ pFmroe HO FJivener” first Object of Kiwanis or that a 


strong military force would do more 
harm than good. We are publishing 


at 
| aT Tam ' pe. \] Jak. 

j : K% 

My PEACE IS AMERICAS these views in this issue. William E. 
MOST IMPORTANT BUSINESS id te ae Drake, author of “Militarism Threat- 


ens Christian Democracy,” page 16, 

- haicciieeine men... (C220¢ ee Le | is an authority on the subject and 
ds Geek Gueteninicenn neememnen Gott has been a member of the Kiwanis 
wk UNUSUAL RETIREMENT BENEFITS Club of Columbia, Missouri since 
Qube sii }. waft 1943. He is professor of education at 


US. ARMY and U.S.AIR FORCE C ¢ oy. a the University of Missouri and the 
; <hbhiagie author of several books and many 


















RECRUITING SERVICE 
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articles that have appeared in the 
educational press. During the war he 
was attached to the US Army for 
European Theater Operations. F.B.S. 
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APRIL 


By CHARLES W. KEYSOR 


3, yeeecaiagasaps the island with 
iceberg air conditioning and citi- 
zens who like to eat seal flippers, 
joined the Dominion of Canada on 
March 31. This quaint and rugged 
land—Canada’s tenth province—is 
as mystic as Siam to the rest of North 
America. 

And the island’s remoteness is re- 
sponsible for problems as well as 
attractions, which will soon belong 
to the Dominion. 

Newfoundland’s strategic location 
makes it a vital key to the defense 
of North America, and an important 
link in the northern air bridge to 
Europe. Early in the last war, the 
United States gained ninety-nine 
year leases on parts of the island 
which were used for military instal- 
lations. Together with the English 
and Canadians, the Yanks _ built 
strong land, sea and air bases there. 

For thousands of combat-bound 
troops, Newfoundland was the last 
stop before the battle grounds of 
Europe. But the shooting war was 
not kept away from the island by 
its ocean barrier. When hordes of 
Nazi submarines were threatening 
Allied supply lines, a constant and 
powerful anti-U-boat offensive was 
launched by sea and air from New- 
foundland. Planes of Free France, 
Poland, England, Canada and the 
United States took part in this ac- 
tion. And many east-bound convoys 
benefited from the island bastion’s 
air protection. 

Since the war, the United States 


has spent between thirty and forty 
million dollars a year to maintain 
and expand its bases in Canada’s 
newest province. This indicates New- 
foundland important for 
many years to come. And the mili- 
tary importance of Newfoundland 
dictates that the democracies protect 
the island against ideological, as well 
as military aggression. 

The widespread poverty of the 
people is a fertile ground for dis- 
content that spawns Quislings and 
Communists. Likewise, these condi- 
tions provide a fertile field for Ki- 
wanis-inspired improvement of 
health standards and education. Now 
that Newfoundland is part of Cana- 
da, Kiwanis has a chance to do a 
job that is obviously vital to the 
life of democracy. 

Within the last five years, Kiwanis 
has expanded into Alaska 
Hawaii: two areas as vital to our 
security as Newfoundland. Thus the 
pattern for Kiwanis activity in Can- 


will be 


and 


ada’s newest province is clearly 
established. 
Other improvements are being 


made to bring the islanders closer 
to prosperity. Development of New- 
foundland as a recreation center de- 
pends upon roads that must be built 
to open the wild interior to visiting 
sportsmen. Thousands of isolated 
lakes and streams, which make up 
one-eighth of the island’s 42,000 
square mile area, contain some of 
the world’s best fishing for sea and 
speckled trout. Equally attractive 


U.S.-Canada Good Will Week this year coincides with the union of 
Canada and Newfoundland, a remote island with a heritage of vigor 


and contrast. 


This strategic outpost in the continental defense 


system needs Kiwanis because service club action programs will 


help Newfoundlanders solve their business and social problems. 
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tourist bait are the plentiful, large 
and gamey Atlantic Salmon. These 
fish spawn in Newfoundland’s clear, 
cold that spill down 
coastal slopes into the ocean. Unlike 
the Maritime provinces, where many 
of the best salmon streams are owned 
by wealthy Newfound- 
land’s rivers are open to anyone with 


rivers rocky 


sportsmen, 


a fishing license and the courage to 


enter the icy water. 

Hunters also find great sport in 
Newfoundland, where they train 
their guns on moose, caribou and 
fast-flying ptarmigan. 

The island offers visitors scenic 


grandeur as well as sporting pleas- 
ure. All along the 6000 
rocky coast, quaint fishing villages 
are separated by lonely stretches of 
cliffs, bays and coves. 


miles of 


A great percentage of the fisher- 
live in interesting 
communities Irish 
Geographic isolation preserves many 
of their local customs from outside 
influence. Village bands, for instance, 
are to many island towns what the 
Chautauqua was to America in the 
1890’s. And most activity in New- 
foundland’s small towns centers 
about the Protestant and Catholic 
churches that control the island’s 
1197 schools. 

The fisherman’s idiomatic brogue, 
thick as the seacoast fog, is another 
product of isolation. Instead of say- 
ing “Hello,” the Newfoundland fish- 
erman greets his shipmate with 
“How are you getting on?” The con- 
ventional reply: “Just like the birds, 
sure.” 

As picturesque as the language are 
the well-worn fishing boats which 
many Newfoundlanders take to sea. 
Navy men who visited the island 
during the recent war declared they 
wouldn’t feel safe on the beach in 


men who these 


are of descent. 





these boats, “whose bottoms ripple 
with the waves.” 

Such poor boats are one of the 
most obvious signs of the poverty 
which has always plagued New- 
foundlanders—their pre-war yearly 
income averaged just $150, while 


Canadian earning 
One hundred and 
| 


the average was 


twice this amount 


fifty dollars a year doesn’t go very 
far when living costs are as high 
as they are in Newfoundland. Al- 
though activity added to 


wartime 
Newfoundlanders’ 
rose, too. Eggs, 

$.95 a dozen in 1946. And pasteurized 


incomes, prices 


for example, sold for 


| } 


I K COSt 1 lande rs $1 13 a gallon! 
The twin evils of high prices and 
poverty are caused by the island’s 


one-industry economy. 


Ever 
discovered Newfoundland in 


landers’ prosperity 


since,adventurer John Cabot 
1497, 
has depended 
upon their ability to catch cod, and 

Oo upon the world’s appetite for this 
fish. When export demand drops off, 
shroud the island, as they 
1930's 


hard times 


did in the when one out of 
four Newfoundlanders received gov- 
Puerto which 
in sugar production, has 


Newfoundland from 


ernment relief Rico, 
specializes 
suffered like 
having just one big industry. So the 
the trouble of both 


more than 


obvious cure for 


islands is diversification: 


one way for islanders to earn a liv- 


Ing 

Completion of a 550 mile trans- 
insular railroad in 1893 was New- 
foundland’s first step toward this 


The railroad was an eco- 


objective 


nomic attraction that brought other 
industries to the Codfish Kingdom. 
In 1909, the first paper mill was set 
up. Since then paper making has be- 
come increasingly important to the 
island’s people and paper-conscious 
publishers in Britain and the United 
States. England’s Lord Beaverbrook, 
for example, has a substantial invest- 
Newfoundland’s 
And this 
growing, 


ment in paper in- 


dustry. business should 
keep on 


great world demand and the island’s 


because of the 


plentiful timber reserve. 
Thanks to better 
and Nature’s gifts, Newfoundlanders 


transportation 


are now mining copper, lead and 
iron. And geologists hope that ura- 
nium may lie beneath the island’s 


unexplored interior. 

The 
spawning manufacturing enterprises 
to fill 


necessities. 


economic diversification 


islanders’ demands for 
Local 


show 


many 
manufacture of 
tl end 


become specialize d. 


aerated water this has 
already 
still 
supports and King 


Cod is still their principal source of 


Despite all of this, the sea 


most islanders, 
income. Newfoundlanders show their 
deep respect for the cod by calling 
it “fish.” All other 
known by their proper names: 


varieties are 


sal- 
mon, herring or trout. But only cod 
And no fail to 


recognize the King’s omnipresence 


is “fish.” one can 
when inshore winds carry the smell 


from each reeking 
fishing village. A by-product of the 


fisheries is cod liver oil, which New- 


of drying cod 


foundland produces plentifully—to 


At the entrance of St. John’s Harbor, the meager fishing 
village of North Battery clings to the rocky coastal slope, where rugged 
fishermen live between trips to sea for cod, salmon and fur seals. 


Canadian National Film Board Photo 





the dismay of millions of vitamin- 
hating youngsters. 

Other sea foods are also important 
to fresh 
water spawning beds, salmon are 
netted by commercial fishermen. 
Much of the pickled herring we en- 
joy also comes from the new prov- 
ince. 

And Newfoundland lobster are 
regularly flown south to gourmets in 
the United States. Before this sea- 
food shuttle service began in 1945, 
islanders canned most of their lob- 
ster catch. But poor sanitary condi- 
tions in the canning plants reduced 
and 
business. The Canadian government 


foreign demand crippled the 
is planning to help the Newfound- 
landers raise sanitary standards to 
revive this ailing industry. 

This is only one advantage that 
Newfoundland will gain from union 
with Canada. As part of the Do- 
minion, the island will receive stand- 
Canada 


will operate lighthouses, radio, ship- 


ard government services 
ping and other mercantile facilities. 
The island’s antiquated, money-los- 
ing railroad—long run by the gov- 
ernment—will be taken over by the 
Dominion. 

will elect six 
senators to the Canadian Parliament, 
the 


Newfoundlanders 


and seven representatives for 
House of Commons. 

And Canada will assume the new 
province’s $63,000,000 debt. If it 
chooses to enter the Dominion-Pro- 
vincial Taxation Agreement, New- 
foundland will receive an annual 
subsidy of $5,610,000, 
tional grants of $42,750, during the 
first twelve years of union. In addi- 
tion, the Dominion will collect about 
$11,000,000 worth of outstanding in- 
come taxes. 

Although this money will be wel- 
comed in government circles, the 
tax collectors will undoubtedly re- 


plus transi- 


vive the fears of Newfoundlanders 
who opposed union with Canada. Be- 


fore the plebiscite last June, spokes- 
men for this group warned all voters 
that Canadian imperialists were 
eagerly waiting to subjugate and 
dominate the island. 

To allay these fears, the Canadian 
government has kept out of the is- 
land’s politics. This hands-off policy 
has been pursued right up until the 
day of union. 

An interesting footnote to the 
union-or-not fracas is the Canadian 
statement that she might not agree 
to union if a large enough part of 
the island’s voters opposed the merg- 
er. But the merger is about to take 
place in spite of the tiny margin of 
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6556 YES votes out of about 150,000 
ballots cast! Union despite the many 
NO votes gives some credence to the 
anti-Canadians’ fears. 

The voting also reveals a wide 
schism between the well-to-do Eng- 
lish merchants and the hard-up Irish 
fishermen. St. John’s—the island’s 
biggest city—voted for an independ- 
ent, responsible national govern- 
ment. But the rural people and many 
workers wanted to join Canada. 

This situation resembles the rural- 
urban tug-o-wars in New York state 
and Illinois, where one big city’s 
whims and interests oppose the rest 
of the state. In the United States, 
this division goes back to frontier 
days, when the pioneers developed 
a great distrust for city men who 
grabbed land and made money from 
the frontiersmen’s labor. In New- 
foundland, the schism began when 
the first settlers arrived in the early 
1500’s. 

Even then, English merchants 
knew that philosopher Francis Bacon 
was right when he said that New- 
foundland’s fisheries were “more 
valuable than all of the gold mines 
in Peru.” Other nations realized this, 
too. So there was a hot contest 
among France, England, Spain and 
Portugal to win control of the island 
as a base for fishing the cod-rich 
Newfoundland Banks. England won 
the island by the Treaty of Utrecht 
in 1713. And English merchants con- 
tinued their established policy of 
keeping settlers (who might become 
competitors on the Banks) out 
of Newfoundland. The merchants, 
known bitterly as “adventurers” in 
those days, did everything possible 
to harass settlers who had the cour- 
age to stay. This continued opposi- 
tion to progress prevented the nor- 
mal development of the island’s re- 
sources, and kept settlements thinly 
scattered along the coast. 

The present-day merchants of St. 
John’s have inherited from their 
British ancestors a disregard for 
oti:er Newfoundlanders. And today’s 
Newfoundland businessmen have 
built their enterprises on Old World 
tradition and English capital. Like 
the Japanese Zaibatsu, the Dutch 
Fuggers, and the German Krupps, 
businesses in Newfoundland are 
family affairs. 

The island’s first businessmen’s 
club was a chamber of commerce es- 
tablished in 1852. A huge fire de- 
stroyed this organization’s records 
near the turn of the century, and so 
the chamber died. Most powerful 
of the three existing business organi- 


(See NEWFOUNDLAND page 54) 
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Canadian National Film Board Photo 


The giant pulp and paper mills at Corner Brook are healthy 
signs of growing economic diversification, which the island must have if 
the people are to help themselves attain better living standards. 





Acme Photo 
A seven-man delegation from Newfoundland visited Ottawa before 
the recent plebiscite to discuss the union with former Prime Minister King, 
seated center, and Canadian government representatives. 





Canadian National Film Board Photo 
Cloth and many other necessities are made for home consumption 

on this remote northern island. These two Newfoundlanders examine bolts 
of warm wool, on display at the home industries shop in St. John’s. 





Young hoodlums who have war-born knowledge 
of scientific methods are becoming more than a 


mateh for the cops who guard life and property. 


pees ARE coming a cropper through- 
A out the land these days as Izzy 
the Mope has taken to cracking safes 
not with the ho-hum complement of 
glycerine and a scraping of the fin- 
gertips, but with radar, infra-red 
rays and many another war-born, 
expensive delight he learned to use 
during Army basic. 
The fact of the matter is that the 
nightstick has become as outmoded 
in the war on crime as a Roman 
spear would be against a General 
Sherman tank. Community leaders 
may well ask themselves how their 
police departments, both state and 
local, can cope with the scientific- 
minded lads with discharge buttons 
and a bent for crime. The biggest 
budget in the world went into effect- 
ing a highly-trained Izzy. Can police 
budgets successfully tilt against him, 
afford equal defense training? The 
answer palpably is a flat “no.” Com- 
munities don’t have that kind of 
money, that kind of schooling and 
equipment. 

By J. ALVIN KUGELMASS : After World War I, the cry was: 
They gave him a gun.” That was 
sorrowful, but at least the cops had 
guns, too. Many a hot skirmish was 
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fought during the twenties and thir- 
ties. But today the underworld is 
bringing into play some of the equip- 
ment and tactics that crushed the 
most formidable enemy history has 
ever known. 

Here and there, infrequent arrests 
have been made of burglars, all 
young, using splendid scientific ap- 
paratus, but they’ve served only to 
nudge the cops into a rude awaken- 
ing. This is what the former police 
commissioner of New York City, 
Arthur W. Wallander, said when a 
twenty-year-old Navy radio special- 
ist had been nabbed with a 100- 
power, supersonic listening device, a 
dandy gadget for hearing the tum- 
blers fall. 

“We are going to be abreast of any 
new criminal developments, and 
maybe a step ahead. The Criminal 
Research Laboratory and other di- 
visions are working on these things 
now.” 

To avoid giving “the criminal ele- 
ment advance information,” Wallan- 
der had declined to say exactly what 
the police plans were. But it was 
clear that the modish mobsters have 
the drop on the cops, and the whistle 
has of a sudden become a feudal in- 
strument. 

The Navy specialist was one of the 
first of the up-to-date supercriminals 
to be arrested, and his exploits are 
almost comic book. Significantly, the 
hand didn’t drop on his shoulder 
while he was at work—it would need 
a retrained police force to do that. 
He was equipped with too many eyes 
and ears in the form of gleaming 
thingamajogs to make him vulner- 
able to seizure while on a job. 

His name is Alan Coulter and his 
story is about the same as many an- 
other well-schooled criminal plying 
an easy trade throughout the coun- 
try. Alan applied himself sedulously 
during his hitch in the Navy and 
learned well his apprenticeship for 
his future career. When the war was 
won, Coulter and two friends, Earl 
Wind and Ray Wittinger, went to 
work fashioning from their mental 
blueprints their own walkie-talkies 
and other pleasant conveniences that 
make for smooth operation. 

The cops didn’t have a chance 
against them. By contrast, they were 
all thumbs. On a dark night they 
would drive up to a selected address 
and park. Two of them would get 
out and force their way into a build- 
ing, perhaps through a back door 
or a window. The third would stay 
behind. 

Does the third one pace the street 
nervously? Does he listen for the 
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hollow footfall of the flatfoot? Or is 
he ready to make with the warning 
warble of the tit-wit? He is not, does 
not. He just sits in the car with the 
homemade walkie-talkie. 

The other two walk in boldly, 
heedless of burglar alarm trip wires. 
They'll be out in a half a mo’. No 
matter if a signal is flashed to head- 
quarters by the alarm. What’s the 
rush? They snap on infra-red rays 
which let them see, but no flash of 
light in the windows will attract the 
cop on the beat. 

They stride directly to the safe, 
and throw open a black valise. One 
crouches, holds the 100-power su- 
personic device to his ear, twirls the 
dials, and stepped up to a thump- 
thumping comes the music of the 
falling tumblers. 

The other says jovially into the 
walkie-talkie: “Roger.” The lookout 
in the car gurgles happily: “Me, too.” 
Everything is peachy, and automati- 
cally the thumb circles about and 
touches the index finger and the lips 
come down and kiss the natch sign. 

The one with the listening device 
is spinning the dial more rapidly and 
the so-called silent tumblers sound 
like thunder in the Rockies on the 
trembling diaphragm. 

The moment is tense. It is time for 
the payoff. The man in the car is 
mumbling “Roger” almost incessant- 
ly. Were he to note a car far in the 
distance, he can warn the men im- 





mediately in time for a getaway. The 
trip on the burglar alarm is a danger 
five minutes away. 

Open swings the safe. The boodle 
is thrust into the bag and out they 
go with minutes to spare. From far 
off comes the faint, complaining cry 
of the siren. Louder and louder it 
screams into the night, but the trio 
are now a dozen streets away, safe, 
exultant, laughing, and the loot is 
tucked in the black bag on the floor 
of the car. 

Coulter showed the police that it 
took him no more than forty seconds 
to swing a safe open. He admitted to 
seventy-five such burglaries ranging 
from apartments to stores to offices. 
He cracked forty-two safes that way, 
he related blandly. 

Working with precise instruments 
gave him a kind of hairline mind, 
while his Navy training schooled him 
in exactitude and planning. For ex- 
ample, before pulling a job, he would 
set up a timetable on exactly how 
long it would take the police or a 
special protection agency to get to 
the scene after the burglar alarm 
was tripped. 

Even if the police had come upon 
them in the act of leaving, their car 
was a “souped up” job and could 
have outdistanced the regular prowl 
cars. Coulter’s vehicle was what is 
called a “hot rod.”” He had knocked 
the frame off the cowl and rigged it 

(See THE LAW page 48) 





The tumblers sounded like thunder in the Rockies on the trembling diaphragm. 












cong ste. on these twenty-seven 
| acres,” said Wilmington Col- 
lege’s young President Sam Marble, 
“we can set up a pilot project to 
test how much life is left in the prin- 
ciples which built this college—and 
America.” 

At the seventy-eight-year-old Ohio 


college, with students living in 
shacks, trailers, Quonsets and attic 
rooms, a men’s dormitory was a 
“must.” When Marble told a group 
of college presidents that instead of 
raising money to build it he was 
going to put it up to the students to 
build it themselves, they rejoined, 
“Impossible. Why, we can’t even hire 
them to work for money.” 
Marble launched the “impossible” 
at a mass meeting of his six hundred 
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College President Marble, like other 
faculty men, has put in many hours of 
physical labor to help the students 
complete this unusual construction job. 





Students and profs at Wilmington College built their own dormitory and 
showed the cynics that today’s youths can de something for themselves. 


age of 











students on April 13, 1948. “Most 
people believe that the only way to 
get the things a college needs is to 
ask people to give them,” he told the 
assembly. “Our college needs a new 
men’s dormitory. I haven’t asked 
anybody to give us one. I think 
there’s another way, maybe a better 
way to get it. That’s to build ic 
ourselves.” 

He held up a large sketch. “Here 
it is,” he said, “a five unit dormitory 
of colonial design. It’s to be made of 
concrete blocks, faced with red brick, 
and it will house eighty men. Each 
unit represents 5400 man-hours of 
work. That’s one day’s hard labor 
from every Wilmington student—boy 
and girl—to build one unit. The 
building is yours if you want it that 
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much. How many will give one day’s 
work?” 

What happened after that, Dr. 
Marble told me, was like a revival 
meeting. With a roar, the entire 
student body rose. 

“You've built the first unit,” Mar- 
ble said. “How many will give a 
second day’s work to build the 
second unit?” 

It was unanimous again. Before 
Marble could move on to unit num- 
ber three, Bill Hilgeman, red-headed 
ex-Marine and fullback on the foot- 
ball team, got the floor. “I'm giving 
fifty hours. How about it?” 

A great crowd—boys, girls, and 
faculty—came forward with Hilge- 
man and signed up for at least fifty 
hours, many of them for one 
hundred. 

“We've 


got it,’ said Dr. Marble, 


when the total was added. “You’ve 
pledged $45,000 worth of work. The 
dorm’s as good as built.” 


farmers who had the Quaker “con- 
cern” for learning and unconcern 
for obstacles, a majority of the stu- 
dents have to earn all or part of 
their expenses. That fact leaves little 
time for some of them to work on 
the dorm, for which students get 
neither pay nor academic credit. 
Less than a year after the ground- 
breaking, however, its first-floor 
walls were almost up and occupancy 
is planned for next fall’s college 
opening. The “impossible” is almost 
complete reality. 

In the heavy work of excavation 
and block-laying, students and fac- 
ulty have put in—before and after 
classes, on holidays and weekends— 
nearly ten thousand hours of work. 
The roster of the “Hundred Hour 
Club” is long and growing. Some 
students are over the two hundred 
mark; several faculty members near 
it. Dr. Marble himself has topped one 
hundred. 


with 175 hours, holds the girls’ rec- 
ord, “and the dorm’s not for us girls. 
But it’s good for all of us.” This 
spring and summer, when it comes 
to painting, finishing, laying asphalt 
floors, the girls expect to take on an 
even larger share. 

As Dr. Marble had hoped, the idea 
has contagion in it. “It almost looks 
as though not only the students but 
a lot of other people had been look- 
ing for a hard-work self-help job 
like this.” 

Cliff Warren turned over his busi- 
ness to associates in order to direct 
the project. The Chairman of the 
College Board of Trustees loaned his 
cement mixer “for as long as you 
need it.” A local mason, on his own 
time, supervised laying the cement 
blocks. A contractor volunteered to 
bring a crew to help put on the 
roof. A local electrician, along with 
an unsolicited $50, has offered to 
supervise the wiring. The Wilming- 





Great 


help erect the much-needed housing 


“When do we start?” somebody 
shouted. 

“Right now,” said Marble, “in the 
rain.” 

The ground for the new building 
had been surveyed and staked out 
by physics professor Dr. W. R. 
Pyle. It was too wet to use the 
equipment loaned for the ground- 
breaking ceremony, but Clifton 
Warren, a Wilmington businessman 
with some construction experience, 
had collected all the town’s avail- 
able spades and shovels. It rained 
all day. But by night, with Pyle and 
Warren supervising, most of the 
excavation had been dug by hand. 

At Wilmington, founded by Quaker 
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numbers of co-eds worked more hours than the men to 
unit for college 


boys. 


“In both religion and philosophy,” 
says Dr. Jesse Stanfield, philosophy 
profesor, “there are references to 
cooperation. Out there, rubbing 
elbows and working hard, we prac- 
tice cooperation instead of talking 
about it.” 

Many students better fitted for 
lighter jobs have signed up to take 
over when construction gets to the 
interior woodwork and _ electric- 
wiring stage. Becoming quickly ex- 
pert at mixing and spreading mortar 
and pointing up the concrete blocks, 
the girls on the campus have run up 
a bigger total of working hours than 
the men. “Of course it’s hard work,” 
said Sophomore Elizabeth Little who, 


The chairman of the English Department, left, donned work 
clothes to share in the common job of building a dormitory. 


ton service clubs sent representatives 
to ask that blocs of time be assigned 
to them. To light the site for night 
work, the Dayton Power and Light 
Company is furnishing free elec- 
tricity. On several nights groups of 
workmen from local factories put 
in time alongside students and fac- 
ulty. Several other colleges have 
sent working delegations of students. 

“Do you mean to tell me,” said 
a Cincinnati roofing manufacturer, 
“that in this age of the ‘gimmes’ 
these young people want to help 
themselves?” His company is con- 
tributing the roofing and floor tiles. 
“They’re doing all this on their own 

(See MIRACLE page 50) 
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By ALEXANDER J. 


Superintendent of Schools 


66 VI SIC HAS sweetened our lives. 
| It has made our city a better 
place in which to live and bring up 
our children,’ Mayor Felix S. Bent- 
zel of York, Pennsylvania, said re- 
cently. He has seen the change made 
by school and community music ac- 
tivity in his people and his city. 

It is just three 
York Board of Education made in- 
strumental music a subject any child 
take at no Today the 


school music program is one of the 


years since the 


could cost. 
most advanced in the country. Al- 
most cent of the high 
school students now participate in 
choral activities 
(double the estimated national aver- 
age). More than ninety per cent of 
the 9400 school population had some 
form of music as a part of their study 


twenty per 


instrumental and 


last year. 

That program became a reality be- 
cause of public enthusiasm and de- 
mand for music which was stimulat- 
ed for the most part by extensive 
community music activity. One of the 
community groups was a band for 
underprivileged boys sponsored by 
the Kiwanis Club of York. Knowing 
the value of music for children, Ki- 
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STODDARD 


Los Angeles, California 


wanis backed the school music idea 
wholeheartedly and even loaned 
needed band instruments. 

Kiwanis clubs and other organiza- 
tions have become increasingly ac- 
tive in spreading the availability of 
music training because of the things 
music does for the child: 

(1) Music makes good citizens.... 
It is an outlet for emotional tension, 
a means of self-expression needed 
by every child, and a wholesome ac- 


tivity that eliminates desires for 
anti-social behavior. 
(2) Music makes happier lives.... 


It gives the child outlets for expres- 
Lack of such outlets in too 
many cases distorts the need for ex- 


sion. 


pression into causes for divorce, al- 
and other disorders of 
personality. 

(3) Music teaches values that are 
the foundation of American life... . 
It is one activity of childhood in 
which it is impossible to get by with- 
out the best possible effort — it 
teaches the child that he must work 
and produce to get what he wants. 
It is also one of the finest means of 
teaching discipline, teamwork and 
adherence to purpose. 


coholism, 


(4) Music teaches democracy. ... 
Ability and enjoyment from playing 
instruments know no class, creed, or 
racial distinction. Music belongs to 
everyone—it is not alone for the 
aristocracy of the privileged with 
“talent.” 

(5) Music binds people together 
...in the home, in the community, in 
the nation, and in the world. It makes 
for better relationships everywhere. 

With these reasons to motivate 
them, Kiwanis clubs and _ other 
groups are doing something about 
the lack of musical opportunity for 
children. For York is still an excep- 
tion—too many of our cities are woe- 
fully backward in music education. 
Progress is being made in many 
towns, but most of the time it takes 
a public-spirited group in the com- 
munity to do something about it. 

City school officials in Nashville, 
Tennessee are looking toward the 
day when full—and free—music ed- 
ucation will be offered as a regular 
program in the schools. In Flint, 
Michigan civic-minded groups and 
individuals set up the Flint Commu- 
nity Music Association, described as 
“a character-building agency.” This 
has been an influential 
group in stimulating and encourag- 


association 


ing all community musical groups. 
Its influence has also been significant 
in support of efforts to extend and 
enrich music instruction in the pub- 
lic schools. 

In other towns Kiwanians 
helped create enthusiasm for music 
which undoubtedly will lead to ex- 
panded school music programs and 
more community music groups. The 
Ellwood City, Pennsylvania Kiwanis 
club sponsors the Kiwanis high 
school chorus of thirty-two boys and 
girls. In Columbus, Ohio the project 
is the Columbus Boychoir School 
which grew out of a chorus organized 


have 


for underprivileged boys. In Pitts- 
Kiwanians 
originally sponsored the Melody 
Guild, a choral group of girls be- 
tween fourteen and_ twenty-one 
years of age, and still act in an ad- 
visory capacity, with one member as 
its director. 

There was a time when music in 
the schools was thought a luxury to 
be maintained only if there were 
sufficient funds. It was regarded as 
something extra and not as an inte- 
gral part of the curriculum itself. 
Today in York, Pennsylvania and a 
number of other cities, towns and 
villages, music is no longer an edu- 
cational frill. More and more educa- 
tors and school boards are consider- 
ing it a “must” in the school 


burgh, Pennsylvania 
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curriculum. However, to date, music 
has not been given that position in 
more than a fraction of the nation’s 
schools. 

Although many millions of school 
children of all ages are participating 
in organized musical activity, mil- 
lions more want this musical experi- 
ence. This demand for music educa- 
tion means but one thing—the time 
has come when music is, and must 
continue to be, on an ever-expand- 
ing scale, readily available to every 
American boy and girl. 

The change in attitude toward the 
importance of music has come about 
because music has a prominence in 
the life of people far beyond what 
it had before. Radio, recordings, and 
television have revolutionized the 
role of music in the home, the 
church, places of entertainment, and 
our culture generally. We literally 
live with music; we work under its 
inspiration, carry it with us when 
we travel, and build it into the at- 
mosphere and _ structures of our 
homes. 

Passively, at least, the ‘general 
public is ready for expanded music 
education, according to a survey 
conducted by the American Music 
Conference, a non-profit educational 
group. General platitudes about mu- 
sic had become so shopworn that this 
group decided to use the modern 
techniques of scientific research to 
find just what the attitudes of the 
American public were toward music 
and music education. 

The findings have been revealing 
to music educators and laymen alike. 
They show that the American public 
wants the enjoyment which music 
offers and that American parents 
want their children to play musical 
instruments because of the pleasure 
and personality benefits the children 
get from them. 

The facts of the survey will be of 
real help to educators who are large- 
ly charged with the responsibility of 
stirring into active interest the as- 
sistance of parents and organized 
groups in bringing about the in- 
creased musical activity that the 
public has demonstrated it wants. 

The survey shows, for example, 
that ninety-four per cent of all fam- 
ilies think that every child should 
have the opportunity to find out 
whether he is interested in learning 
to play an instrument. On the other 
hand, seventy-eight per cent of the 
parents report that no one has ever 
encouraged them to start their chil- 
dren taking music lessons, yet only 
ten per cent of the children say they 
are opposed to learning to play. 
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By helping school children 


develop their latent talent for music, 





Kiwanis is stimulating an interest which creates 


attitudes basic to constructive citizenship. 


Of particular interest is the pub- 
lic’s attitude toward music education 
and musical activities in the schools. 
The people have positive, significant 
opinions on this phase of music. 
Over four-fifths of the people be- 
lieve that class instruction on mu- 
sical instruments should be offered 
in the schools, and they said it should 
be tax-supported. But children are 
not getting their music education in 
the school, despite the fact that mu- 
sic is considered a fundamental. Only 
one-fifth of the people who now play 
a musical instrument received music 
lessons as part of their school work, 
the survey shows. 

We have seen what music does that 
makes it so important that people 
want to produce and consume more 
and more of it. It is an increasingly 
wholesome influence in our modern 
world. Individuals, particularly chil- 
dren, must have music to be best 
equipped to meet the problems of 
modern living. Each one of us must 
grow up to be not only mature and 
self-supporting, but also capable of 
living and cooperating with other 
people in community life. Nobody is 
born knowing how to be a member 
of society; it is something which must 
be learned through participation. 
Music can do the job for all of us. 

Schools are obviously of first im- 
portance in this job of giving music 
to everyone, because they can teach 
the lessons of music at a time in 
children’s lives when they will have 
the most beneficial effect. Also, if 
there is a constant stream of musical 
talent flowing out of the schools each 
year, there probably will never be a 
lack of community activity. Musical- 
ly trained people with help and 
encouragement will find ways of 
continuing to play and sing in com- 
munity groups. 

It should not be hard for any Ki- 
wanian to visualize the tremendous 
potential for public service in help- 
ing to provide musical opportunities 
for everyone. Such opportunities will 
particularly benefit children, and it 
is on them that the future depends. 

As a guide for action, here are 


some suggestions that will prove 
useful to the Kiwanis club which 
accepts the privilege and responsi- 
bility of improving the school and 
community music program. 

Get the helpful, educational mate- 
rial offered by the American Music 
Conference, 332 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. This in- 
cludes educational material, case 
histories of programs, a 
detailed how-to-do-it manual on 
setting up and community 
music and school music 
questionnaire forms. 

Interview the supervisor of music 
in the school system, the music com- 
mittee of the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation, the school music committee 
of the local music club, and parents 
with children of school age, particu- 
larly the early grades. 

Armed with facts from the AMC 
material, your own studies, and the 
interviews, call on the superintend- 
ent of schools. Show him that you 
are interested in his school program 
and that you are willing to be of 
every possible service in helping him 
establish or broaden the music pro- 
gram. If a program must be started 
on a modest scale, work out the 
process of development that will 
eventually lead to a full-scale cur- 
riculum. If an increased school budg- 
et cannot cover all the costs, devise 
means of helping to finance the ac- 
tivity, such as small fees for lessons 
or rentals on instruments or fund- 
raising events. 

In the community, find what op- 
portunities there are for amateur 
musicians to continue playing after 
they have left school. Are there 
enough club groups, bands, orches- 
tras and ensembles to provide mu- 
sical opportunities for all? It should 
be part of Kiwanis’ job of providing 
wholesome opportunities for youth 
to find outlets by organizing and run- 
ning such musical organizations. 

Be sure to keep your newspapers 
and radio stations informed of what 
is being done. They will help you in- 
form the community that it is “en- 
joying life more with music.” THE END 


successful 


school 
programs, 
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Great knowledge, great skill and lots of 


elbow grease have made Kiwanian Bill 


Smith’s school for horologists the 





Threugh the doors of William Smith’s unique 

school come would-be watchmakers from all over the world, 
who journey to Pittsburgh for the fine equipment 

and instruction offered by the WPHI. 


greatest place on earth to learn what makes time fly. 

















































By MARK JONAS 


THE STORY BEHIND THE CLASSIFICATION NUMBER 39 


ITTSBURGH, Pennsylvania is noted 

for its steel and smog. It is a city 
of roaring blast furnaces and clank- 
ing factories. But the ticking heart- 
beat of one unique Pittsburgh busi- 
ness is so gentle that you can’t hear 
it through the door of the Western 
Pennsylvania Horological Institute. 
Yet this organization’s influence ex- 
tends to part of the world 
where people stop to wonder, “What 
time is it?” 

Hard-working, distinguished Wil- 
liam O. Smith has made the Institute 
the world’s largest watchmaking 
school, where 2250 
learning what can go 
watches, clocks and timing devices. 
To help the learn what 
makes time fly, Kiwanian Smith has 
assembled a fascinating and expen- 
sive collection of scale models and 
enlarged parts, since he founded the 
Institute in 1936. There was only 
one student then, but the school has 
grown into six buildings and a staff 
of ninety employees. This combina- 
tion of facilities and abilities has at- 
tracted would-be watchmakers from 
forty-eight states and various foreign 
nations. 

The first Institute graduate to be 
educated under the GI Bill spent two 
years in Alaska, where he cleaned 
watches for $9.75 each, and made 


every 


students are 


wrong with 


students 
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jewelry from gold nuggets. And a 
WPHI graduate in China reports that 
Oriental watchmakers ply their trade 
in the streets! No doubt this was a 
great comedown for Robert Yee, who 
learned the business in WPHI’s elab- 
orate shops and laboratories. 

“This equipment—tools, 
training aids—must be available in 
sufficient quantity so that the student 
has immediate access to any piece of 
equipment bearing on his work,” de- 
clares Kiwanian Smith. This passion 
for completeness has guided his thir- 
teen-year effort to make the Insti- 
tute as good as it is. And the school’s 
excellent reputation is based on Wil- 
liam’s insistence that ‘students must 
understand how watches work in or- 
der to keep them ticking accurately. 

This bewildering task of learning 
timepiece anatomy is made easier by 
the Institute’s great number of 
working models—many of which 
have been developed by Kiwanian 
Smith’s researchers. 

These men have just spent fifteen 
months and $50,000 to perfect a re- 
pair and maintenance manual cover- 
ing all makes of Swiss and American 
watches and timers. A staff of twelve 
technicians and researchers worked 
out the idea, which Bill Smith orig- 
inated. To keep the project secret 
until it was patented, Kiwanian 


models, 
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Smith installed a printing plant and 
bookbinding department at the Insti- 
tute. 

In announcing completion of the 


project, the horological Kiwanian 
said: “The average watchmaker 
turns green when he unscrews the 
back and looks into a complicated 
watch. He loses no time in replac- 
ing the back and mumbles ‘$20 or 
$25’ to the customer, and under his 
breath he prays that the customer 
will not leave it [the watch]... Now 
this condition will be corrected.” 
The outstanding success of Wil- 
liam’s teaching methods _ indicates 
this new device will live up to his 
hopes for it. Perhaps the best ex- 
ample of Smith’s teaching ability is 
his son, William, Jr., who began 
looking into watches when he was 
thirteen years old. At the age of 
eighteen, Bill, Jr., joined the US 
Navy. He knew so much about 
watchmaking that he was placed in 
charge of the Norfolk Navy Yard’s 
Ship Service Watch Department. 
Now Bill, Jr., is working as a chief 
technician in the WPHI laboratories. 
If he works as hard as his father, 
the Western Pennsylvania Horolog- 
ical Institute will always be the 
world’s best school for watchmakers. 
But the hard work that has brought 
success to the time-conscious Smiths 


The Western Pennsylvania Horological 
Institute has more than $40,000 worth 
of electronic timing machines, like this 
one which Bill Smith demonstrates. 





Kiwanian Smith shows his watchmaking 
son, Bill, Jr., how detailed models of 
watch mechanisms help young horologists 
learn how to keep timepieces running. 


has not kept William, Sr., out of 
civic activity. A man of action, he 
belongs to and works with Kiwanis, 
where his activity does the most good 
for the city of Pittsburgh. Since he 
became a Kiwanian in 1947, William, 
Sr., has headed the program adver- 
tising committee of the Pittsburgh 
club’s Third Annual Horse Show. 
And he sold more than $5000 worth 
of advertising for the Kiwanis Un- 
derprivileged Child committee’s 
Rheumatic Fever Research Clinic 
maintained at the Pittsburgh Chil- 
dren’s Hospital. THE END 
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| RECENT YEARS, there have arisen 
ominous signs that the people of 


the United States are being led to- 
ward militarism, away from Chris- 
tian democracy. This tendency is 
the combined result of the struggle 
against Communism, our current 
domestic problems and the increas- 
ing demand for more and more fed- 
eral power, 

The most insidious of these ever- 
increasing powers is the govern- 
ment’s freedom and inclination to 
fight. This militaristic attitude con- 
tradicts 
Christian ethics because it is based 


democratic processes and 
upon force and absolute authority. 
Our rightful over the 
growth and influence of militarism 
should not blind us to the need for 
defense. In this brutal, 
realistic world, no sane citizen wants 


concern 


adequate 


our country to be incapable of de- 
fense. But national defense in a 
democracy does not mean we should 
accept military direction in exchange 
for civilian control. 

To keep off the road to dictator- 
ship, we must defend our society and 
at the same time preserve the ideals 
which make our society worth de- 
fending. Because military power is 
basic to both defense and tradition 
we must examine the military at- 
titude 

Not all servicemen are militaristic, 
though training and experience tend 
And not all 
military-minded people are veterans 
Far too many civil- 
ians think that all of our problems 
can be solved by force alone. Gen- 
eral MacArthur puts it this way: 

“A warlike spirit, which alone can 
create and civilize a state, is ab- 
solutely essential to national defense 
and to national perpetuity ...Ina 
free country like our own, where 
everything depends upon the indi- 
vidual action of the citizen, every 
male brought into existence should 
be taught from infancy that the mili- 
tary service carries with it honor and 


to make them this way. 


or servicemen. 
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distinction his life should be 
permeated with the ideal that even 
death itself may become a boon when 
a man dies that a nation may live 
and fulfill its destiny.” 

This is simple, brutal fascism 
the concept of suicide pilots and the 
Hitler Jugend. 

Neither peacetime draft nor con- 
scription will turn us into a nation of 
military automats. But each of these 
measures is potentially dangerous, 
and must be regarded as part of the 
growing American military spirit. 
Conscription is dangerous because it 
trains youth to think in terms of 
force. Another object of conscrip- 
tion: to substitute worship of state 
for worship of God. 

Americans 


have long believed 


this foreign ideology is wrong. We 
believe the military should be the 
arm of society instead of the head. 
For this reason, we have never had 
to worry about 
mirals usurping political authority, 
as they do in Latin America. What 
we do have reason to worry about, 
though, is the encroachment of mili- 
tary authority by the 
branch of our government. Under 
the Constitution, our President ] 

the authority to execute laws—not 
to make them. But today, the Presi- 
dent has vast powers, which enable 
him to trade battleships for bases. 


generals and ad- 


executive 


1as 


Thus he can extend national interests 
into war zones, and bring us to the 
brink of war. After an “incident” 
and a Congressional declaration of 
war, the military takes over. 

In spite of this, many Americans 
believe that we can have peace if we 
build a huge military machine. The 
world’s ruins testify to the falsity of 
this misplaced faith. 

But it looks as if we are embracing 
this fascistic philosophy which mil- 
lions died to defeat. We can thank 
certain pseudo-patriotic societies and 
service publicity men for this tragic 
turnabout. Some militarists have no 
hesitancy about subscribing to these 


they say that 
armed forces exist for war, not to 
Intelligent men 
renounce this philosophy of force be- 


“Ban-Zai” principles; 
preserve the peace. 


cause it is contrary to the principles 
of human freedom and_ individual 
dignity. Until recently this warlike 
philosophy was generally unpopular 
in the United States. In fact, our 
nation’s constitutional history began 
with a humanistic statement of indi- 
vidual rights. The founding fathers 
recognized thé evils of militaristic 
leadership by providing for civilian 
control of military affairs. Under 
this constitutional restraint, militar- 
ism languished until after the Civil 
War when carpetbaggers subjugated 
the South. For awhile we were too 
busy developing the frontier to think 
about militarism. Then came the 
Spanish-American War. 

This conflict re-awakened our na- 
tionalism, and established us as a 
world power. By 1900 our democ- 
racy was secure and the soldier en- 
joyed considerable prestige. Never- 
theless, Americans thought that only 
foreigners could be guilty of militar- 
ism. But even then some men were 
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Mass response and unquestioning obedience, 
militarism, destroy the 
of thought and aetion 
ethies and democracy. 


which characterize 


Christian 
















By WILLIAM E. DRAKE 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Columbia, Missouri 


Professor of Education, University of Missouri 


sensing that America might have 
trouble suppressing the desire to use 
her newly-created armed strength. 

“Human nature is essentially the 
same in Prussia and in the United 
States,” warned Walter Fisher, Sec- 
retary of State under President Taft. 

The principle of an expansible 
standing army was first pronounced 
when Congress passed the National 
Defense Law of 1916. After victory 
in the war to end wars, the army an- 
nounced its plan of 1919. This pro- 
posal called for a standing army of 
576,000 and provided for emergency 
expansion to a strength of 1,250,000, 
plus four to sixteen million con- 
scriptees. The US General Staff 
wanted to give every nineteen-year- 
old boy six months of military train- 
ing. And the officers wanted no 
legislative interference in carrying 
out their program! 

In spite of the real danger inherent 
in this plan, many people thought it 
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was the best way to secure peace. 
Speaking for them, the Association 
of Military Colleges and Schools de- 
clared that teaching men to kill was 
the best way to secure permanent 
peace. 

This philosophy brought about the 
Defense Act of 1920, which provided 
a skeleton force to be used as the 
nucleus for an emergency mass 
army. The measure carried no pro- 
vision for universal military training, 
but it did introduce the principle of 
peacetime conscription. Planning the 
draft was left up to the army. This 
point is very significant because it 
marked the passage of great power 
from the people to the Chief of Staff. 

At Versailles, the Allies abolished 
the German General Staff because it 

yas a menace to civilization. But 
the Defense Act of 1920 gave us a 
General Staff modeled after the 
Kaiser’s. 

The actuality of total war—every 


man, woman and child psychologized 
into blind defense of the state 
the next logical step beyond the ac- 
ceptance of the need for a mass 
army. And the conscription of labor 
that is necessary in total war will be 
followed by the conscription of 
capital. Thus, the road to total 
mobilization for total war leads di- 


is 





rectly to state socialism. 

This mass direction and response 
is fascism, not democracy. 

It is unfortunate that the public 
temper doesn’t invite a frank under- 
standing of the military's ominous 
role in every man’s life. This at- 
titude of indifference is due to partial 
ignorance: military men and affairs 
are a long way from Main Street. 
And the progressives, who should be 
vitally concerned with military ag- 
gression against society, ignore it be- 
cause they are thinking about an 
ideal world and not the conditions 
which exist. 

Since 1900, our foreign policy has 
been contradictory. But one fact is 
unmistakably certain: militarists are 
exerting a growing influence on our 
Generals are run- 
ning the occupation of Germany, 
Japan and Korea and nobody knows 


foreign affairs. 


who is responsible for their actions. 
This aberration is of great impor- 
tance because these areas lie in the 
front line of our cold war with 
Russia. The generals who hold the 
responsibility for peace in 
trouble zones have great prestige, 
but they lack political training. And 
our people have no direct control 


these 


over the occupation policies—gen- 
erals don’t come up for re-election. 

In our determination to check the 
spread of Communism, military and 
amateur planners have decided that 
we must go all out to aid certain 
strategic but inefficient and tyran- 
nical governments. We gave the 
Greek Nationalists $157,000,000, but 
General Markos’ guerrillas are just 
as strong as ever. And Chiang Kai- 
shek failed in spite of our aid pro- 
gram. These costly flops show us 
that military aid is not enough to de- 
feat Communism. To beat the Reds, 
we must offer the world a superior 
way of life. Our American philos- 
ophy has unbeatable popular appeal 
because it frees man to determine his 
own fate and fortune. 

But the militarists want to smother 
our great ideals under the cloak of 
discipline and trained response to 
one leader’s commands. The mili- 
taristic way is the way to defeat 
through default. The American way 
will bring our democracy victory 
through example. THE END 
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Acme Photos 
Above, the famous Grandma Moses never dipped a brush 


until she was seventy, and now she gets both cash and contentment 
from her new-found hobby. The man shown below is a bartender, who works 
with oil, brush and canvas between mixing drinks for a living. 


By sponsoring community art centers, Kiwanians can help many 


people enjoy a creative hobby that makes life more fan 


and releases the tensions which cause unhappiness. 


WHISTLERS 
MOTHER 


By ROBERT BEIGHLEY 


ONG BEFORE man got around to de- 
» veloping a written language to 
record his thoughts, he had found a 
form of self-expression in art. On 
the walls of the smoky, dingy cave 
that was his home, he carved the 
scenes of his never-ending battle to 
live. This was his outlet for that 
ever-present desire to express his 
frustrations and his plans. 

Early man had a desire for beauty, 
too. Certainly the crude implements 
he used for hunting and fishing, and 
the simple utensils in which he 
cooked his food were ornamented in 
ways that had nothing to do with 
their efficiency as tools. And Mrs. 
Neanderthal was probably just as 
proud of her decorated cave as the 
modern housewife is of her living 
room of careful color scheme anc 
framed paintings. 

If Mr. Cave Man’s attempts at ex- 
pression and ornamentation were 
more successful than his neighbors’, 
perhaps they admired his work and 
had him do a mural on their caves 
instead of carving their own. We do 
the same thing today when we sur- 
round ourselves with the work of 
professional artists. 

And so, down through the ages, we 
have delegated this soul-satisfying 
work to others until today we fail to 
realize that there is a lot of enjoy- 
ment and satisfaction in using our 
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Above, the versatile Winston Churchill, fortified with 

cigar and smock, finds painting a welcome relief from the burdens 
he carried as England’s leader in war and present top man 

of the Conservative Party in Great Britain. 


hands to create images that will con- 
vey our impressions to others. 

It isn’t necessary to paint a great 
historical scene or chisel an impres- 
sionistic study of the human body to 
find an emotional outlet in creative 
art. You can feel the satisfaction of 
accomplishment if you do something 
simple, like painting a rose on a 
serving tray. It will be different 
from the rose anyone else would 
paint, because it will be the rose as 
you saw it. 

The devotion to his work of one 
famous artist, Renoir, illustrates the 
thesis that art can be a fascinating 
occupation—or hobby. Renoir loved 
painting so much that, when he be- 
came badly crippled with arthritis 
and was unable to hold the brush, he 
strapped it onto his hand and kept on 
painting. 

Hollywoodites have recently found 
how rewarding a hobby artwork can 
be. Even though they spend their 
working hours at another form of 
self-expression, many of them turn 
to painting or sculpture during their 
leisure time. 

At a 1948 art exhibit in the film 
colony, such movie greats as Jane 
Wyman, Ginger Rogers, Fred Mac- 
Murray, Hoagy Carmichael and 
Lionel Barrymore were represented. 

And famous people like Winston 
Churchill, Joe Louis, Dwight Eisen- 
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hower and Billy Rose displayed some 
of their canvases at the 1948 Urban 
League show in New York. 

Another person who has found 
painting an _ exciting pastime is 
Grandma Moses, 
probably fated to become a modern 
American legend. Grandma was a 
New England housewife who never 
had a painting lesson and never 
painted a picture until she was 
seventy. At first she painted just for 
today her pictures 


whose story is 


recreation, but 
bring high prices from the Hallmark 
Company, which reproduces them on 
greeting cards. 

But you can enjoy doing artwork 
without ever expecting to sell any 
of it. During the depression, wher 
even recognized artists couldn’t sell 
their work, thousands of people at- 
tended the art centers maintained by 
the Works Progress Administration 
and, in working together there, 
found something rewarding enough 
to keep them coming back. 

The WPA maintained more than 
six hundred art centers, all enthu- 
siastically attended. The largest, in 
New York City, taught arts and 
crafts to fifty thousand adults and 
children. 

Since the WPA art project was 
discontinued, no other national or- 
ganization has taken its place in 
providing work centers for art 








Above, actress Jane Wyman of Hollywood is proud 
of the painting she does between films. Other 
distinguished movie-makers and 
escape the pressures of everyday life by putting 
their moods on canvas. Below, Mickey Walker, 
a former boxing champ, displays his handiwork. 


public figures 








No one knows how many 
people pursue art as a hobby today, 
but there are thousands of art supply 
shops all over the country that de- 
pend on amateur artist customers 
for their business. 


hobbyists. 


Most of these amateurs, like 
Grandma Moses, have taken up 
painting (or artcrafts such as clay- 
modeling and weaving) to help fill 
their leisure time. Some have joined 
church or community organizations 
which have been formed in recent 
years. 

One such group in Sycamore, Illi- 
nois, was originally sponsored by the 
Methodist church. In promoting art 
hobbies the church was trying to 
provide a healthy recreation for its 
young people. But entire families 
began to attend, because they had 
found a hobby they could all enjoy, 
regardless of their ages. The project 
became so successful that its mem- 
bership soon extended beyond the 
church, and spread so widely through 
the community that the city itself 
took over the sponsorship. 

Another group has been started by 
two teen-age sisters, Kay and 
Jametta Kelsey, and meets in the 
basement of their home in Rock 
Falls, Illinois. 

Groups like this one could reach 
many more people if they had the 
sponsorship of interested community 
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organizations such as Kiwanis clubs. 
And many young people who have 
no place to meet or money to spend 
on wholesome recreation could oc- 
cupy their time constructively and 
profitably in an art workshop started 
in their community by the local Ki- 
wanis club. 

In Evanston, Illinois a_ private 
business has been established to pro- 
workshop facilities for those 
interested in art as an 


vide 
who 
avocation. Such businesses are com- 
mon in Europe, but few have been 
established in the United States. The 
one in Evanston, called the Artcraft 
Workshop, is the only business of its 
kind in the Chicago area. 

Director of the shop is Bonnie 
Allen, to whom arts and crafts were 
just a personal hobby until she de- 
cided that many other people with 
the same interests would probably 
like to have a place where they could 
have companionship in their recrea- 
tion. 

No formal art classes are held at 
the workshop. Miss Allen 
tries to get together congenial groups 
of about the same age. Then each 
person works at the phase of art he 
likes—anything from leather tooling 


are 


Instead, 


to oil painting. 
It's easy to do artwork, according 
to Miss Allen, once you get over the 





Above, an amateur artist is 
caught by his wife as he raids the 
family ice box to get props for 

a still life painting, and the 
ingredients for a midnight snack. 
Right, Bonnie Allen, director of the 
Artcraft Workshop in Evanston, 
Illinois, helps youngsters get 

more fun out of living. 


idea that you can’t because you don’t 
have any talent. It isn’t necessary 
to have a lot of artistic talent, she 
says. Just go to work and you'll be 
surprised at the satisfying results. 

In painting, she makes no attempt 
to teach the technical aspects of form 
and design at first. 

“Each artist just paints whatever 
interests him,” she says. “Then, if 
he is dissatisfied with the results, we 
show him the particular techniques 
he needs to overcome his difficulties. 

“The people who come here don’t 
want to create artistic masterpieces, 
but they do want to express them- 
selves by making something with 
their hands. 

“In the children’s groups, espe- 
cially, art is valuable in providing an 
emotional outlet when the child has 
not yet developed a vocabulary with 
which he can satisfactorily express 
himself.” 

One little girl of pre-school age 
used to come in every morning to 
paint, Miss Allen The first 
thing the girl painted would be the 
living room rug at home, and every 
morning the rug was a different 
color. 

The child was not allowed to play 
on the rug, which was new, and that 
was her way of expressing her 
resentment. Since her feeling about 


says. 





the rug was somewhat different 
every morning, she painted it a dif- 
ferent color. 

“The important thing is that this 
was a release for her emotion that 
she couldn’t put into words,” Miss 
Allen says, “and this kind of psy- 
chological therapy is often just as 
important for adults as for children. 

“T often have older women sent to 
me by doctors who tell them to learn 
to paint. It fills up their empty 
hours and gives them a release from 
their frustration of no longer being 
able to lead active lives.” 

She also pointed out that painting 
is being used to help rehabilitate 
veterans who have mental trouble 
developed during the war. 

“In one of my groups I have an 
ex-WAC who served in the South 
Pacific. She developed a mental 
block that left her unable to write. 
She couldn’t even write her name 
when she first came to the workshop, 
but she could paint, and now every 
once in a while she almost un- 
consciously signs her name to a pic- 
ture she has painted.” 

Most of the people who go to the 
Artcraft are just normal people with 
normal worries. They have no great 
flood of pent up emotions to release. 
If you ask them why they work at 
their painting or crafts they'll tell 


you it’s because they enjoy it. Art 
is fun. 
And it’s inexpensive fun. The 


price of materials for artcrafts, which 
are made into useful articles, is usu- 
ally less than the same product fac- 
tory made. Complete materials for 
watercolor painting cost than 
two dollars, and oil painting mate- 
rials cost only a little more. 

“Most people think oil painting is 
expensive, but it isn’t,” Miss Allen 
says. “All you need are four tubes 
of oil paint—white and the three 
primary colors, a palette, brushes 
and canvas. If canvas is too expen- 
sive for you, wallboard will do al- 
most as well.” 

Miss Allen doesn’t say that if 
everybody had an art hobby the 
world’s ills would be cured, but she 
does say that such a hobby can help 
people adjust to life and free them of 
many frustrations and undesirable 
inhibitions, just as it helped the little 
girl who hated the rug, and is help- 
ing the ex-WAC who can’t write. 

Art isn’t a profession that only a 
talented or wealthy few can practice, 
it’s a field of activity in which any- 
one can take part. Its rewards can 
be freedom from boredom, a gratify- 
ing sense of accomplishment, and 
good entertainment. THE END 


less 
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The person with a goal in life has 


the power to endure catastrophe and bounce back to 


iT KNOW A COUPLE who suddenly 
were stricken with tragedy. They 
had a little boy who was killed when 
he ran into the path of a truck. Both 
were tremendously fond of their son. 
Jim, the father, never got over it. 
Mary, the mother, did in time. 

Jim lost all interest in his work, his 
friends and his surroundings. A 
psychiatrist took hold of him but 
wasn’t successful. Jim finally had to 
go to an institution. 

But Mary carried on. Now, one 
who didn’t know, never would sus- 
pect that a dark shadow had fallen 
her life. She is personable 
and charming. 

I wondered for quite some time 
why this should be, why Mary should 
have survived tragedy’s impact and 
Jim should have succumbed to it. 

Certainly, it couldn’t have been for 
any physical reason. Jim was a 
robust, strapping fellow. Moreover, 
Jim hadn’t had any pressing worries 
at the time of the accident. He had 
been doing quite all right financially 
and was well liked by his firm. Nor 
was Jim the type who became de- 
pressed easily. He had an efferves- 
cent personality, a sharp sense of 
humor and was easy going by tem- 
perament. 

He seemed to far outshine Mary 
when it came to natural gaiety and 
good spirits. And it certainly wasn’t 
true that he cared for the boy more 
than Mary had. 

And then one day the answer came 
to me: Jim hadn’t had a real pur- 
pose in life, Mary had. 

Jim hadn’t had a force strong 
enough inside himself to provide the 
incentive to keep going in the face of 
the blow. He liked his job well 
enough and he was quite satisfied 
with his environment, but he didn’t 
have any powerful over-all goal or 
purpose to sustain him. 

Mary did. She was greatly inter- 
ested in music. She liked to com- 


across 
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health, wealth and happiness. 


PURPOSE 


By HAROLD HELFER 


pose songs. She was strictly an 
amateur but hoped some day to 
make her mark in the world of 
music. 


She told me about her struggle one 
day: “For months everything just 
seemed to reel about me. Nothing 
mattered; there was a dull throb 
about everything. I felt my mind 
going and I didn’t seem to care. But 
a little voice inside, quietly but in- 
sistently, kept telling me. ‘Your 
music. Don’t forget your music. 
Someday you're going to write great 
songs. You've got to pull through 
this!’ And that’s how it came about 
that I did.” 

It came to me that that’s the way 
it had been overseas. I remembered 
the case of Shorty particularly. A 
Jap had drawn a bead on him and 
had hit him in a vital spot. The 
doctors hadn’t given him much of a 
chance. 

I saw him in a field hospital shortly 
afterward. “Oh, I’m going to pull 
through all right,” he smiled. “I 
have to. Remember—I’m starting me 
up a riding academy when I get 
back.” 

And Shorty defied medical logic 
and did. 

Everybody overseas wanted very 
badly to get back, of course. Some 
wanted to so much that they cracked 
up. In some cases the longing was a 
matter of loneliness or homesickness. 
But with some, like Shorty, there 
was a more positive and overpower- 





ing desire. Shorty had a purpose— 
Shorty was crazy about 
horses and all the time he was over- 
seas he kept making plans that would 
enable him in some way to handle 
and breed horses when he got back. 

The men with the purposes were 
not the ones that cracked up. I don’t 
believe that a man with a purpose 
can. 

If you want something badly 
enough, come hell or highwater 
you're going to be plugging away for 
it. Hell and highwater may keep 
pushing you back—and you may 
never attain what you want to at- 
tain—but as long as you have the 
purpose you’re not going to let the 
forces around you get you down. 

A person with a purpose may keep 
losing round after round but as long 
as he has this purpose he never loses 
out because he never gives up. It 
sustains him through all the bitter- 
ness, agony and shock to which the 
human flesh is heir. 

Now, a purpose doesn’t necessarily 
have to be a high-blown, loftily ro- 
mantic one. It may be as homely 
and as down-to-earth as being a 
good husband or wife or successfully 
operating a neighborhood grocery or 
being a worthwhile Girl Scout or 
Boy Scout leader. 

On the other hand, it is something 
you can’t kid yourself into, either. 
That’s what people who say they are 
“trying to find themselves” are doing 
—they’re seeking a purpose. And 
the truly lost people of this world are 
those who haven’t been able to find 
their purpose. It cannot be artifi- 
cially contrived, bought or just 
wished into being. Like Jim, these 
people can appear to be happy and 
seemingly successful but when some 
crushing blow comes their way they 
disintegrate. They have no hard, 
solid core within themselves to keep 


horses. 


going. 

Some people seem to know in- 
stinctively almost from the first 
breath of life what their purpose, 
their reason-for-being, is; others 
have to grope around to find it. But 


there is this about it: Once you do 
find that purpose, it strikes a chord 
with such clarity and rightness that 
there can be no doubt of it. THE END 
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A’ ries I wish this page was illustrated. I want you 
4 to see a picture that I am going to try to paint with 
words. First let me recall to you how a crane’s knees 
look; how knobby they are when compared with his 
slender legs. We see the same structure in young calves, 
colts and boys around twelve or thirteen. Their joints 
seem to grow out of all proportion to the size of their 
legs and it makes them look weak, awkward and wobbly 
on their pins. A small boy I want you to visualize was 
in this stage of development. His short Boy Scout 
knickers and his rolled-down stockings showed him a 
spindly and physically weak lad. 

He was carrying a baby; one of those fat squashy 
babies. It was full of wrinkles and dimples, and where 
he squeezed it, his arms sank as if he hugged a toy 
balloon. The baby’s head lay over his shoulder and it 
cooed, blew bubbles and was quite happy as it dribbled 
down his back. The boy was staggering towards a neigh- 
boring park with it when I met him. It was such a big 
load for such a spindle-shanked boy that I thought of a 
small tug warping a big liner into its dock or a small 
ant dragging a big grub home to his hill. 

“Pretty big load for such a small kid,” I said as I met 
him 

“Why, mister,” 
brother.” 

I belong to more lodges than Heinz makes pickles. In 
every one of them we work beautiful degrees intended 
to impress the great lesson of the brotherhood of man. 
But not one of all those degrees ever made such an 
impression on me as that remark—‘He ain’t heavy; he’s 
my brother.” I have heard the greatest pulpit orators 
of the day and attended the meetings of some of the 
world’s greatest revivalists. These eloquent, educated 
teachers have expounded the laws of God and praised 
the universal brotherhood, but none of them ever moved 
me as that snub-nosed kid with his matter-of-course 
answer, “He ain’t heavy; he’s my brother.” 

Hard-boiled businessmen join Kiwanis clubs. The 
mellowing influence of the brotherhood in our organiza- 
tion changes cold, calculating men, almost machine- 
like in their eternal digging for the pile of dollars which 
they try to accumulate, to warm enthusiasts of our un- 
derprivileged child work. But we who have to be edu- 
cated gradually to become human again have missed the 
biggest thing in life which this simple, unaffected boy 
had growing in his heart. 

“He ain’t heavy; he’s my brother.” 

Would we could feel it as strongly as this little codger. 
We, too, have to carry the burden of some of our fellow- 
men. We, too, have to struggle along the uphill path of 
life with some of the other fellow’s weight on our own 


he smiled, “he ain’t heavy; he’s my 


“he ain't heavy; 


he’s my brother” 


# assue 


toe Fulkerson 


spindling legs. And all of us fret and quarrel a bit at 
the weakness of the other fellow we lug along when he 
can’t make his own carry him. Sometimes he 
laughs when we help him and then we think he has no 
business being happy while he is a burden on us! 

But from this time forth, I am going to whistle as I 
lug him. Underprivileged child assessment a burden? 


legs 


It’s a joy! 

“He ain’t heavy; he’s my brother.” 

I endorsed a note for a good fellow in hard luck a year 
ago. He has not been able to curtail it. Three times I have 
renewed it for him, standing sponsor for his honesty in 
the bank. I know in my heart I have not been as cordial 
to him when he came in for renewals as I might. I know 
he is doing the best he can. I know he is up against it 
and some day he will pay. But he was getting heavy 
till I met that kid. Now I feel differently about it. 

“He ain’t heavy; he’s my brother.” 

My own Kiwanis club has been spending a lot of 
money on orthopedic work. It costs money. It has never 
flagged since, with the assistance of a kind-hearted 
surgeon, we took it up. No one could feel one of those 
poor, staggering, little chaps, on whom we have had 
operations performed and on whose weak and wobbly 
legs we have put braces, as a burden. But sometimes we 
call an assessment a burden. But I shall never feel the 
burden of any such assessments. 

“He ain’t heavy; he’s my brother.” 

The little speaker made me think what a lucky person 
I am. I have a couple of cars, a nice new home, a cork- 
ing wife and a darling mother. I belong to lodges and 
clubs and have friends scattered from one end of the 
continent to the other. Money has never come to me in 
great sums, nor do I care to have it. When I think of 
how hard it is for some people, less lucky, to get it I 
know I am blessed far, far beyond my deserts. 

I’m going to hold my luck. Life is a lot like a poker 
game. You can play on for years, filling almost every 
hand you draw to; suddenly there comes a change and 
you will hold nothing but an assortment of blasted hopes 
and bob-tail flushes. Somehow I am superstitious enough 
to think if my luck is going to hold I’ve got to be mighty 
kind and helpful to the other fellows, not so lucky as I. 

So I shall try to be more grateful and less grouchy, try 
to play them a little looser and not quite so close to my 
chest, try to look around a little more to see if I haven’t 
missed some places where I could drop a friendly dollar 
or a happy smile which might give some chap a lift. 
I intend to remember that spindle-legged urchin, and 
if I have set down even the half of his unconscious ser- 
mon, you also will not forget: 


“ He ain’t heavy; he’s my brother!” THE END 
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Many a camera-minded 

Kiwanian from the I-I District will 
stop along the roads in Canada’s 
Gaspé Peninsula to snap 

gorgeous seascape views 

like this one. 


) RANT, 


old man, 


0 KANT! 
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Convention time will be 
vacation time for thousands of 
Kiwanis families who 


are going to Atlantic City via 


the highroad of fun, relaxation and scenie adventure 
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Conventioneers are already planning 
to visit the renowned “Natural Bridge” 
down south in old Virginny. 
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IWANIANS and their families 
from all the twenty-nine dis- 
tricts will trek eastward in June to 
combine family vacations with at- 
tendance at the thirty-fourth annual 
convention the nineteenth to the 
twenty-third. Most of the trips will 
be just family affairs with the itin- 
eraries mapped out to satisfy some 
member’s’ particular wanderlust. 
But other Kiwanis families will 
join up to go on special district tours 
where fellowship and conviviality 
will add luster to the other attrac- 
tions of travel. At this writing, three 
districts have arranged comprehen- 
sive itineraries that will allow hun- 
dreds of families to make a worth- 
while tour without the cares and 
responsibilities of handling the de- 
tails. 
The longest special trip will be 
made by the California-Nevada Dis- 
trict delegation. They will leave Los 
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Angeles on Wednesday, June 15, and 
arrive at El Paso the next day for a 
trip through the famous Carlsbad 
Caverns and a tour of El Paso and 
Juarez, Mexico. On the third day 
they will be in Kansas City to make 
a tour of the parks and the Nelson 
Gallery of Art. On Saturday they 
will be in Dearborn, Michigan, to see 
Greenfield Village. The visit will be 
short so that the same evening they 
will arrive at Niagara Falls. The next 
day they will visit historic York, 
Pennsylvania and the Gettysburg 
Battlefields. Arrival at Atlantic City 
is scheduled in time for the Sunday 
evening convention prelude. 

The Wisconsin-Upper Michigan 
delegates are going to Atlantic City 
through the historic South and via 
automobile. The motorcade will start 
Monday, June 13, at Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. and stop at Indianapolis 
that night. The next day they will 
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In Mexico, the contrast of 

modern beauty and ancient architecture 
will charm the California-Nevada 
delegates who travel south of the border. 
(4 similar mixture of new and old 

will greet conventioneers 

in the cobbled streets 

of Quebec City. 
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Niagara Falls, the Mecca 
convention delegates who journey 
the great Kiwanians will 


east 
cascade, 


arrive in Charleston, West Virginia, 
go sight-seeing there, and continue 
on to visit Natural Bridge and enjoy 
the other beauties of that locality the 
next day. They will then travel the 
Skyline Drive to Washington. Ar- 
riving at the nation’s capital Thurs- 
day night, they will tour the city all 
day Friday, and spend the next day 
driving to Atlantic City. 

Probably the most spectacular tour 
will be made by the Illinois-Eastern 
Iowans. They will come back from 
Atlantic City via the Gaspé Peninsula 
of the province of Quebec—quite a 
bit out of their way, geographically, 
but worth every bit of the extra 


Picturesque horse-drawn taxicabs line 
in Quebec City. 


of honeymooners and 
along the Canadian 
follow 


up alongside their motorized 
A leisurely horse-and-buggy tour of this quaint French-speaking 


Acme photo 
attract Kiwanis 
After seeing 
Peninsula. 


will 
border. 
the boundary to the 


sightseers, 


Gaspé 


time and expense. Right after the 
closing session Thursday noon, their 
special train will take them to New 
York City, where they will stay until 
early Saturday evening. Then they 
will go to Boston for two full days 
and from there by steamship up the 
St. Lawrence to Yarmouth, Nova 
Scotia. For five days they will take 
short tours to various sections of the 
picturesque Gaspé Peninsula includ- 
ing a boat trip to Bonaventure Is- 
land. They will arrive at Quebec 
City July 4, and leave two days later 
for Montreal, leaving there two 
days later to arrive at Chicago 
July 9. THE END 


competitors 


city is an unforgettable experience that many I-I District Kiwanians will enjoy. 
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Canada Steamship Lines VP! 


Above, the exquisite 

Manoir Richelieu is the social 

center of vacationland on the lower 
St. Lawrence River. At this famous 
resort visitors can watch the great 
river flowing toward the ocean. 
Left, Thomas Jefferson’s home- 

site at Monticello, Virginia, 

is a well-known 

historic shrine. 
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Above, the huge Chateau 

Frontenac overlooks old but 
progressive Quebec City, the capital 
of French-speaking Quebec. Left, a 
section of the 100-mile Blue Ridge 
Mountain Skyline Drive that 
Wisconsin-Upper Michigan 
Kiwanians will travel. 
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DELINQUENCY 4 
, HEREDITARY 


Many people don’t realize that biology 


is just as much to blame for teen-age lawlessness 


as bad housing, poverty and the high divorce rate. 


By J.M. BURK 


Juntor KatiiKak was a slum child 
J of slum parents. He had none of 
the advantages of what sociologists 
term “good environment.” When he 
became a delinquent and thereby in- 
truded himself into the notice of so- 
ciety at large, this fact was noted as 
significant. At puberty Junior Kal- 
likak from pulling the 
wings off flies to beating up his 
young playmates, and the authorities 
shook their heads sadly and mum- 
bled of “underprivilege” and “un- 
happy home life” and “inadequate 
housing” and the other stock terms 
used to signify that Junior was the 
product of his immediate circum- 
stances. What these authorities over- 
looked was the even more signifi- 
cant fact that Junior had fourteen 
brothers and sisters in these same 
immediate circumstances, none of 


graduated 


whom anything worse than 
amiably stupid. 

Which merely proved what com- 
petent psychologists knew all along 


every 


were 


—that human behavior is in 
case an individual thing, and that 


conditioning circum- 


any given 
stance, good or bad, cannot elicit 
a common response from humans, 


juvenile or otherwise. Junior’s 
queerness was an unfortunate com- 
bination of hereditary Kallikak ten- 
dencies, not Kallikak environment. 

Environment under ordinary so- 
cial conditions cannot make a child 
either good or bad. It has often been 
stated that the bulk of delinquents 
come from urban slums, admittedly 
a bad environment, but the conclu- 
sions drawn from this observation 
have been something less than cor- 
rect. If we lay the blame for delin- 
quency on slums, where shall we lay 
the blame for the slums themselves? 
On other slums? This is nonsense, 
and the slums themselves are as 
much a blight on society as the de- 


linquencies they are supposed to 
“cause.” Slums are the result in the 
main of the inherited incompetence 
of people, and to use them as an ex- 
cuse for the way their dwellers be- 
have is a singularly curious inversion 
of cause and effect. Slums are, ob- 
viously, a “bad environment,” but 
the theory that holds this environ- 
ment responsible for juvenile de- 
linquency has no explanation for the 
fact that only a very small percent- 
age of the children raised in them 
become delinquents, that the bulk 
of slum children are just as “good” 
as their counterparts in more for- 
tunate circumstances. Nor does it 
explain why nearly one-fourth of 
our juvenile delinquents come from 
good homes in good neighborhoods 
and have normal parents. 

This generally accepted theory that 
children product of their 
conditioning circumstances has been 
stated categorically by one juvenile 
court justice who says that children 
are what we make them—they are 
not born bad; they become bad be- 
cause of what we adults do to them. 
This proposition infers that all the 
instinctive tendencies of children are 
good; that they are born with an 
innate to all the devious 
inconsistencies of a social code they 


are a 


response 


cannot even understand. Every psy- 
chologist knows that this is pure 
hokum. 

Even where there is a causal con- 
nection between facts, such as that 
about half of our delinquents come 
from broken homes, the connection 
is generally misinterpreted. The con- 
clusion to be drawn from the above 
fact is not inevitably that the broken 
home was the delin- 
quency—it is rather that the delin- 
quent was constitutionally fitted by 
inheritance with the unstable emo- 
tional characteristics that caused 
both the broken home and the de- 
linquency. These same constitutional 
might react in the 
same delinquent pattern to any or 
all adverse conditioning factors other 
than a broken home. These unstable 
emotional characteristics might even 
have produced a delinquent youth or 
an anti-social adult under any con- 
ditions, even the best. 

The Institute of Human Relations 
of Yale University has made one of 
the most valuable investigations into 
the “why” of juvenile delinquency, 
in that they tried to use “controls” 
to compare different behaviors of 
children under identical environ- 
mental conditions. These controls 
were siblings (children of the same 
parents) of the same families as the 


cause of the 


characteristics 
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delinquents themselves. These sib- 
ling controls were non-delinquents, 
and having been exposed to the same 
general conditioning (in so far as 
that is possible, even in the same 
family), have proved conclusively 
that environment alone is not a 
cause of delinquency. The experi- 
ment proved that there is no such 
thing as general reaction patterns to 
conditions that would enable anyone 
to say that delinquents are the prod- 
uct of a certain environment. 

On the contrary, the experiment 
proved that nothing that has com- 
monly been accepted by authorities 
as responsible for delinquency has 
been substantiated by the facts. 
Of the numerous cases intimately 
studied by the Yale investigation, 
sixty-five per cent had normal emo- 
tional balance, seventy-five per cent 
had accepted standards of con- 
duct. Delinquents and their non- 
delinquent siblings had the same 
mentality. And twenty per cent of 
the delinquents came from defi- 
nitely good homes, judged from the 
standpoint of stability, living con- 
ditions, recreation, lack of family 
friction, rational treatment of the 
children, law abiding parents, and 
good neighborhood. 

These statistics deal a fatal blow 
to the easy assumption that “bad en- 
vironment” causes bad children. The 
inescapable point emphasized by this 
study of the problem is that the fun- 
dament is the delinquent’s own con- 
stitutional characteristics, which in 
some cases provide fertile ground 
for the seed of delinquency to grow, 
and the seed can be planted in a 
“sood environment” as in a “bad 
environment.” 

As a child gains in years and ex- 
perience, he learns more and more 
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control of his natural impulses, is 
subject to the ever increasing pres- 
sure of social discipline, and even 
more important, develops his own 
possibilities for self-discipline in his 
increasingly recognized need for 
conformity to the prevalent stand- 
ards of his society. It must always 
be remembered that the chief dif- 
ferentiation between social and anti- 
social conduct is merely the value 
placed on acts by the current social 
code, rather than on any really dis- 
cernible differences recognized as in- 
trinsic in the acts and operating as 
conditioners toward the choice. 

As for such environmental condi- 
tions as exist under the direct con- 
trol of a child’s superiors at home, it 
is questionable whether a great deal 
may be effected by society’s only in- 
directly influencing the situation, as 
now. Society cannot legislate happy 
homes for its children —it cannot 
legislate social acceptance or emo- 
tional security or even economic se- 
curity. It cannot guarantee more of 
the ingredients of a good environ- 
ment than may be furnished by pub- 
lic facilities such as schools, parks, 
playgrounds, and recourse to the 
aids of state social service. 

These things in any number are 
not in themselves automatic better- 
ers of the situation. There is still 
the problem of the potential delin- 
quent’s pre-disposition to anti-social 
acts, and rebellions against au- 
thority. The answer to this prob- 
lem is much easier than the answer 
to the problem of bad environment, 
which is not under the control of 
our organized society anyway. 

A substantial percentage of poten- 
tial delinquents may be recognized 
before delinquency occurs, by per- 
sonality deviation tests. Such tests 


These unstable emotional 
characteristics might even 
have produced a delinquent 
youth or anti-social adult 
under any conditions, 


cannot provide a prognosis in every 
case, of course, and this is too mtich 
to expect. But such tests can provide 
an easy means of establishing the 
two most important factors in child 
personality that bear on delinquency 
—amenability of the individual to 
the various disciplines at work in 
ordinary society, and the ability to 
recognize the need for, and impose, 
self-discipline. Slums may come and 
go, but potential delinquents go on 
forever, and finding them before de- 
linquency occurs, and so preventing 
its occurrence, is the only solution 
that makes sense. 

Along with slum clearance proj- 
ects, and playground projects, and 
parent education projects, and the 
thousand other projects that are sup- 
posed to help the situation (and of 
course, do—to some extent) should 
go a common sense recognition that 
some people are born with a tend- 
ency to become “bad,” as our so- 
ciety’s standard of conduct defines 
bad, and that a delinquent who 
comes from a good home of a good 
family in a good neighborhood and 
attends a good school and plays on 
a good playground in a good park 
with good children is just as costly 
to society as Junior Kallikak. 

Personality tests of the type neces- 
sary to this purpose can be given in 
classrooms by our schoolteachers, 
with some instruction. Before they 
go wrong, potential delinquents un- 
covered by thie tests should be given 
the attention we now give them aft- 
erward. A program of redirection of 
the child’s activities, if they are al- 
ready anti-social, should be insti- 
tuted. Outlets should be provided, 
with proper guidance, for energies 
that might be misdirected. Socially 
acceptable interests providing the 
necessary emotional gratifications 
should be offered. Above all, some 
integration of the various processes 
of instilling social behavior in chil- 
dren, such as home, school, organ- 
ized groups and social agencies 
should be effected, and the glam- 
ourizing and propagandizing of the 
“idea” of delinquency, such as 
movies, comics, newspapers, and 
personal contacts should be mini- 
mized and supervised. 

All of this will not eliminate de- 
linquency—nothing will do that— 
but it will reduce it far more and 
to far better effect than blaming 
environment and overlooking the 
fact that all any environment can 
do is influence the use of charac- 
teristics established by the immuta- 
ble and often unfortunate processes 
of heredity. THE END 








Radio's foremost 
practical prankster got 
his first big chance 
through Kiwanis, and 

has kept right on making 
laughable programs 

for listeners, fabulous 
sums for charity, and new 


lives for the hopeless. 


de EVENING in March, 1947, Mrs. 
William H. McCormick of Lock 
Haven, Pennsylvania sat by her radio 
and listened to an oft-repeated voice 


recite meaningless 


seemingly 


jingle: 


Two o'( lock and all’s well 

Who it is I cannot tell 

Queen has her king, it’s true 
But not her ribbons tied in blue. 


A few minutes later her telephone 
rang and a coast-to-coast radio audi- 
ence numbering in the millions held 
their collective breath while they lis- 
tened to Ralph Edwards of “Truth or 
Consequences” ask Mrs. McCormick 
the electrifying questjon—“Who is 
Mrs. Hush?” 

It's a matter of history that the 
lady answered, “Clara Bow,” and it’s 
also a matter of history that in so 
doing she unloosed a jackpot of $17,- 
590 in merchandise awards for her- 
self, as well as enriching the 1947 
March of Dimes to the tune of $545,- 
000! 

Ralph 
show which has raised literally mil- 
very 


Edwards, creator of that 
lions for charity, has some 
appreciative fans in Kiwanis because 
Edwards himself is something like a 
one-man Kiwanis club — always 
thumping for the general good of his 
fellow men. But that appreciative 
attitude on the part of Kiwanians 
might be even stronger if they real- 
ized that thirty-five-year-old Ralph 
Edwards is a famous Key Club alum- 
nus! No wonder his program is noted 
for its philanthropies! 

Kiwanians can point with pride to 
the fact that it was while Ralph was 
a prominent member of the Oakland, 
California High School Key Club 
that he discovered his talent for 
dramatic writing and acting that, 
coupled with his zest for a practical 
joke, eventually gave him the format 





By WALKER 


of radio’s greatest funfest, catching 
the imagination and fancy of the 
great American public and thereby 
providing a typical American success 
story. And, naturally, he learned to 
support human welfare work while 
under the guidance of Oakland Ki- 
wanians. 

As he himself, it was 
Mother Edwards who, pressed night- 
ly with an hour to fill before bedtime, 


relates 


would delve deeply into an imagina- 
tive and creative reservoir that would 
qualify her today for a position on 
his radio idea staff, devising a family 
game of forfeits with the loser among 
her three sons having to do the 
chores the next day. Without know- 
ing it, she was giving her bright-eyed 
youngest son the root of a basic idea 
that was to bring him national fame. 

Today, as Mother Edwards, along 
with millions of other listeners, 
switches on the radio in her Oakland 
home to hear what latest prank 
Ralph is about to foist on an unsus- 
pecting guest, she smiles to think it 
all started with Ralph gleefully not- 
ing his brother Carl’s discomfiture at 
having to do the dishes for not being 
able to tell the Edwards family kitch- 
en audience the capital of the State 
of Arkansas. 

Ralph was twelve years old when 
his family moved from Merino, Colo- 
rado, to Oakland, California, where 
he found it necessary, as have many 
other American lads, to make the 
transition from country ways to city 
ways. The switch-over wasn’t always 
easy. When Ralph complained to his 
mother about certain city-boy cus- 
toms—for instance, having to share 
with your pal when he yelled 
“Dibbs!”—she explained that it was 
a form of distributing the wealth— 
something Ralph now does on a gran- 
diose scale! 


When Ralph reached junior high, 
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his initiative and enterprising spirit 
began to assert themselves and he 
found himself elected class president 
and winner of Decathlon athletic 
honors. 

By the time young Edwards was 
ready for Oakland High School he 
was already becoming a student of 
basic American humor, keeping a 
mental scrapbook of what made peo- 
ple laugh, both at others and at 
themselves. It was about this time, 
too, that he had his first exposure to 
grapefruit (since used on his pro- 
gram with devastating effect) as a 
clerk in a grapefruit stand in Oak- 
land’s Tenth Street Market. 

It was only natural that Ralph Ed- 
wards, the irrepressible, the self-suf- 
ficient, the boy who could always 
make the other fellows laugh, should 
be nominated to the Oakland High 
School Key Club, where the boy 
from Colorado threw himself whole- 
heartedly into proving the axiom that 
Key Clubs develop leadership for to- 
morrow. 

At club meetings the teen-age 
“Key Men” of Oakland soon learned 
they had a potential stage and radio 
star in their midst, and as in all Key 
Clubs, where members are given the 
means of expressing themselves in 
the fields where their natural incli- 
nations lie, Ralph, with his natural 
talent for showmanship, soon became 
the high school sketch and skit lu- 
minary. 

Oakland Kiwanians who remem- 
ber him during the halcyon days of 
high school grease paint and bull ses- 
sions recall a_ self-assured young 
man, good at story-telling and al- 
ways ready to stage an impromptu 
little skit with his fellow students as 
actors. What his classmates didn’t 
know was that they were being treat- 
ed to “re-broadcasts” of the tried and 
true routines he had staged earlier at 
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the Chicken Pie Socials in the Merino 


church basement. 

Even then, finding himself the cen- 
ter of attraction whenever a school 
assembly had a writing or dramatic 
chore, Edwards did not envision him- 
self a radio star. The gold-leaf 
Hooperating of 26.8 was to come 
many years later. He was certain 
that he wanted to be an English 
teacher and had his eye on the Uni- 
versity of California for matricula- 
tion. 

His big chance, his “tide,” which 
“taken at the flood, leads on to for- 
tune,” occurred when Oakland High 
was granted an hour radio time as a 
school project by radio station 
KROW (Oakland), and_sixteen- 
year-old Key Clubber Ralph Ed- 
wards was asked to write a ten min- 
ute skit for the program. Ralph 
appeared, along with other members 
of the club, in his short sketch and 
KROW’s station manager liked the 
lad’s script so much that Edwards 
was given a regular spot, reading 
news over the air. 

KROW’s daily log from those days 
reveals that he continued in his role 
of part-time radio news broadcaster 
while pursuing his high school ca- 
reer, until his flair for the sketch and 
skit department once more asserted 
itself and he talked his way into 
writing a fifteen minute a day show 
called “Alvin and Betty,” a saga on 
married life. 

By the time Edwards received his 
high school diploma and enrolled as 
an English major at the University 
of California, a career on the kilo- 
cycles was in his blood, and upon his 
graduation from the University in 
1935 he was ready to cash in on the 
training and abilities first displayed 
as a young Key Club member in 
Oakland. 

He did it the hard way—by a fron- 
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tal attack on the network bastions of 
Radio Manhattan. The year 1936 in 
the Edwards saga was a period of 
dwindling savings, cheap hotels and 
skimpy diet. And then after three 
months of struggling, when he was 
down to his last fifteen cents, Ed- 
wards was called for an audition as 
staff announcer on CBS. He stood at 
the mike with one hand covering a 
hole in the elbow of his only suit and 
won the audition over sixty-nine 
competitors! 

It was the era of the famous Major 
Bowes Amateur Hour and the first 
blooming of Horace Heidt and His 
Musical Knights (both of them early 
Edwards shows). Within six weeks 
from his first audition the Key Club 
alumnus was one of the most popular 
announcers on the air, and in two 
years his earnings rose from his 
starting salary of $45 a week to $1100 
a week. 

In the spring of 1939 Ralph heard 
that Procter and Gamble were look- 
ing for a new half-hour radio pro- 
gram, and, feeling the urge to have 
his own show, decided that he would 
dream up one. Quiz shows were just 
then catching on, but he wanted a 
fresh slant—something in the line of 
good old American front parlor 
humor. 

It was inevitable that with this rea- 
soning and with the formula—typi- 
cally American—front parlor—life on 
the farm—he should arrive at his 
own fond memory of the game of 
forfeits, and there it was—“Truth or 
Consequences!” 

The program, now in its tenth year, 
won the Program of the Year award 
in 1947-48 and carries the distinction 
of being the world’s maddest quiz 
show, as well as being the recognized 
master draft of numerous current 
carbon copies on the air waves. 

In spite of the slapstick, the me- 


Left, Ralph Edwards talks to Key Clubbers about his 
days in the Kiwanis youth organization, where 
Edwards began developing the skill in dramatic writing 
and the effective acting techniques he often uses. 
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Ralph Edward's work in behalf of servicemen included laugh-making 
for hospitalized GI’s and bond sales that totaled more than $400,000,000. 
He also helped collect quantities of scarce, strategic copper. 


ringue pies, the hilarity, Edwards 
feels that his “crazy little show” pro- 
vides good, clean humor in the broad 
American sense. He never 
stopped trying to put into the game 
the warmth of feeling it brought to 
the Edwards family years ago on the 
farm when laughter was needed, or 
the first thrill of accomplishment he 
felt not too long ago as a Key Club- 
ber when—unconsciously—he used 
the format in putting over 
school rallies. 

Indicative of the program’s potent 
force in raising funds for charity is 
the that Edwards re- 
ceived during the war as top bond 
salesman in the country, for which 
he holds the Eisenhower Award. 
During several nationwide tours the 
“Truth or Consequences” troupe ran 
up a total of more than $400,000,000 
in E Bonds and brought the total to 
half a billion in Victory Bonds. 
Doesn't that make every Kiwanian 
fund raising chairman regard the 


has 


same 


recognition 





Key Club alumnus with pride—and 
a little envy? 
When government copper was 


scarce, Edwards dreamed up a conse- 
quence for a housewife who had a 
son in the Marines. If she would ask 
the radio audience to send her pen- 
nies, he would use them to buy bonds 






for the boy. The result: more than 
300,000 pennies, or $3,000 in copper 
cash. 

To aid in the wastepaper drive, 
Edwards offered to put on a show in 
the school of the nation that could 
collect the most paper; the result 
provided almost a fifth of the total of 
the entire drive. When a crippled 
boy sang “Over the Rainbow” he 
collected far and above the largest 
single contribution ever made to the 
March of Dimes—$139,692.94. 

“Mrs. Hush” poured in half a mil- 
lion dollars in dimes to aid the polio 
fight. “Miss Hush” brought in $880,- 
000 for the March of Dimes, and the 
“Walking Man” contributed $1,612,- 
000 to combat America’s number one 
killer, heart disease. 

While America has been chuckling 
at “Consequences” its creator, prov- 
ing that once successful, you can’t 
stand still, has launched another pro- 
gram of equally wide appeal which 
grew out of a “good gesture” act of 
an earlier show. This program is 
even more in the spirit of Kiwanis. 

The format of “This Is Your Life” 
was developed from the appearance 
in an Edwards show two years ago 
of a paraplegic veteran, Lawrence 
Trantor, a boy without much hope or 
will to live. Through many hours of 








investigation (unknown to Trantor) 
Edwards discovered that the veteran 
was interested in watchmaking. He 
then approached the Bulova Watch 
Company, which operates a school 
for watchmakers, asking them to give 
the boy a chance at the school. Bulo- 
va acquiesced and offered financial 
aid, also. Days went by while the 
staff delved more and more into 
Trantor’s background. 

Finally came the day when Tran- 
tor was taken to NBC to see a broad- 
cast, not knowing what was in store 
for him. Once in the studio he was 
singled out to participate in the show, 
and under prompting by Edwards, 
started talking about his home life 
before the war. The program then 
followed the format now familiar to 
listeners everywhere. As Trantor 
mentioned his parents and twin 
brother the three of them entered 
through the curtains backstage. This 
happened time after time until every 
person who had played an important 
part in Lawrence’s past life was pres- 
ent. 

Then Edwards said: “Lawrence, 
this is your past .. . this, up to now, 
has been your life. Here is your fu- 
ture. You are going to the Bulova 
School of Watchmaking. When you 
graduate you will be given a store, 
completely equipped, in your home 
town. So, make good!” 

The story lasted for two years, 
while Trantor became well enough 
to attend the school and regain a 
zest for living. Trantor has now grad- 
uated, married, and recently received 
from Ralph Edwards the keys to his 
store and $1,000 to start a bank ac- 
count. But best of all, with a will to 
live, the veteran has learned to stand 
slightly and hopes someday to be 
able to walk on crutches. 

Edwards believes that thus tapping 
the sources of many different types 
contained in the careers among 140,- 
000,000 Americans will prove to have 
universal appeal because of the sim- 
ple fact that each life itself is inter- 
esting, whether it be that of a shoe- 
shine boy, an actor, or just the chap 
who lives next door. 

The radio-listening public of the 
future will decide the issue. In the 
meantime, through the accolades it 
has heaped on Ralph Edwards’ cre- 
ative efforts thus far, it has filled the 
cup to overflowing for the Oakland 
High boy who, as a Key Clubber, 
started the climb to the pinnacle of 
success in his chosen field that makes 
him an inspiration to other young 
men in Kiwanis Key Clubs who are 
being granted similar opportunities 
for self-expression. THE END 
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The seating arrangement at Kiwanis 


meetings depends upon the room and 


the whims of men at the head table. 





ow we stand on being seated at 
H weekly Kiwanis club meetings 
is no one-way pattern. We didn’t 
think that it was when we recently 
queried a selected group of club 
presidents as to what seating ar- 
rangements they favor and why. 

The “T” formation has its good 
points. So has the “U”’. And in varia- 
tions of these geometrical placements 
are individual adaptations that serve 
fellowship equally as well. 

Actually, it’s a matter of opinion, 
and what works best under given 
circumstances. Where the chair is 
doesn’t make a great deal of differ- 
ence. It’s that application you bring 
to it that really counts. Your neigh- 
bor may not lay out his garden the 
way you do. But there is usually 
something to learn from his observa- 
tions why he does it his particular 
fashion. 

For the smaller group, the “T” 
formation is ordinarily used. The 
Kiwanis Club of Fredericton, New 
Brunswick, for instance, has never 
used any other arrangement. John E. 
Baldwin, its president, notes that the 
chairman can retain good control of 
the meeting with this set-up, which 
is not always the case when small 
tables are used. The Brookfield, Illi- 
nois club is another “T” devotee. So 
is Boonville, Missouri. 

On the “U” side is the Kiwanis 
Club of Coldwater, Michigan. Burton 
D. Reese, chairman, house commit- 
tee, says that they have found in 
using a “U” seating arrangement, 
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they are able to get more fellowship, 
a larger participation in meal-time 
discussions before the regular busi- 
ness meeting or program, and there’s 
small chance of anyone feeling left 
out. Three large tables, with approxi- 
mately twenty-five at a table is the 
Coldwater formula. 

That a more sociable grouping is 
achieved with the “U” is reaffirmed 
by Alfred H. White of the Laconia, 
New Hampshire club. Laconia, too, 
favors the badge system of seating to 
insure different dinner neighbors 
every Monday evening. 

Harold D. Jackson, president, 
Cheraw, South Carolina, says the 
reason they use the “U” plan is that 
their meeting place lends itself best 
to this arrangement. The club of 
Brushton-Moira, New York swings 
between the “U” type at Moira, to 
individual tables at Brushton. La- 
Fayette, Indiana Kiwanians use the 
“U” without the end-brace: two long 
tables, because the character of the 
room dictates this arrangement. 

Leonard Keefer, president of Cali- 
fornia’s El Sereno club, says they 
used to employ the “U” formation, 
which unfortunately put the speak- 
er’s table in full sunshine by the 
windows. To get around this, they 
decided on one long table running 
the length of the room, with four 
tables radiating from it. 

Much the same arrangement is 


used by the Bellefonte, Pennsylvania 
boys: three tables stemming from the 
long speaker’s table, flanked on each 
end by an additional table. 

Gowrie, Iowa makes a rectangle of 
four tables, for no special reason ex- 
cept that the size and shape of the 
room lends itself best to this system, 
the tables can be served with greater 
efficiency and the men are grouped 
closely enough together for the pro- 
gram which follows. El Dorado, Ar- 
kansas, uses a like grouping. 

President W. Edwin MacDonald 
of the Kiwanis Club of Brockville, 
Ontario writes that their plan is the 
“E” without the middle bar. Their 
head table seats fourteen, with mem- 
bers seated on both sides of the two 
arms. About some clubs using smal- 
ler tables, MacDonald comments that 
he doesn’t know whether this is help- 
ful or not. It is his opinion that most 
men being creatures of habit, you 
are likely to find them in the same 
place or among the same companions, 
no matter what seating arrangement 
is set up, or how much is said about 
having lunch alongside a different 
member each week. 

At the Charleston, West Virginia 
club, Secretary Mont J. Carmack has 
been meeting regularly with the club 
ever since February, 1919. All this 
time the smaller group tables, seat- 
ing six or eight, have been the design 
for meetings. By having the speaker’s 
table midway down the room and on 
one side of the room, the speaker is 

(See SITUATION page 54) 
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TWENTY-FOUR 
ISLANDS OF REASON 


United States-Canada Good-Will Week 
will be observed by Kiwanis clubs April 
24 to 30. Clubs on both sides of the border 
can well contemplate the facts of this 
article during that week—facts that show 
Kiwanis has taken the lead in commemo- 
rating peace by erecting twenty-three 
peace markers along the United States- 
Canadian border since the first one was 
unveiled on the international bridge be- 
tween Detroit and Windsor in 1935. The 
twenty-fourth will be unveiled May 1 at 
the border three miles north of Oroville, 
Washington, making twenty-four islands 
of reason in a world of war. 


|| il PEACE By ROTH WYRICK 


i weg of 6000 A.p., exca- 
L vating the ruins of Washington, 
D.C., may find the bronze Kiwanis 
tablet commemorating the Rush- 
Bagot Agreement of 1818. For bronze 
creations more than forty centuries 
old are in existence today, helping 
scholars reconstruct the history of 
Man. 

Scientists of 6000 A.D. will prob- 
ably be just as interested in the 
human animal of 1949 as present 
researchers are in the ancient Egyp- 
tians who buried the oldest known 
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piece of bronze in the pyramid of 


Bronze monuments that 
formerly were used only to 
glorify the god of war are now 
used along the boundary 

of Canada and the 

United States to immortalize 


the spirit of peace 










































Medun. Due to a lack of records, his- 
torians of our era have had trouble 
learning about these pre-Roman 
civilizations. 

Roman bronze craftsmen—brought 
to the Eternal City as slaves from 
vanquished lands— produced many 
statues and markers, which have 
helped historians interpret early 
Italian life. And the Chinese have 
used bronze as a medium for per- 
petuating treaties and other events 
of importance. 

This old world handicraft is of in- 
terest to Kiwanians as well as schol- 
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On this ancient bronze tablet, the art of war was extolled by a craftsman who immortalized the Sumerian army. 


tory that both sides enjoy when two 
great nations succeed in maintain- 
ing an abstinence from war. These 
markers will tell the future that 1949 
years of organized butchery did not 
erase all our decency. 

And the excavators of Washing- 
ton, D.C., will have an excellent ex- 
ample of this shred of decency in the 
Kiwanis plaque commemorating the 
Rush-Bagot Agreement — the pact 
which brought more than a century 
of mutual peace to the United States 
and Canada. 

From Washington, D.C., the quest 
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Vancouver, British Columbia and 
the remains of Stanley Park, where 
they can unearth the Harding Good 
Will Memorial. This was erected by 
Kiwanis International in 1925 to ob- 
serve the President’s trip to Canada 
and his speech at the park, and his 
Stanley Park message sums up the 
spirit of good will between the two 
nations. 

On the Harding Good Will Me- 
morial—promoted by Past Inter- 
national President Edmund Arras— 
appears the heart of his Stanley 
Park address: “What an _ object 
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Now 


the spirit of peace as well as the memory of conflict is marked by bronze plaques that will endure the centuries. 


ars, because it marks the beginning 
of public recognition by statue and 
plague. So Roman bronze work is 
related to the Kiwanis good will 
plaques along the Canadian border. 
Truth-seekers of the future will 
have little difficulty examining our 
activities because current history has 
been preserved in durable bronze. 
From statues, memorials and plaques, 
the people of 6000 A.D. will learn 
that we fought two great wars in the 
first half of the twentieth century. 
But thanks to Kiwanis, they will 
learn that international good will and 
lasting peace also have been achieved 
—at least between two great border- 
ing nations. Up until the time that 
the first Kiwanis peace markers were 
erected, bronze memorials were used 
almost exclusively to commemorate 
war. Although the U.S.-Canadian 
peace markers are not the first 
bronze monuments to peace, they 
mark the beginning of the first large 
scale effort to commemorate the vic- 
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for knowledge about us will lead fu- 
ture truth seekers north to the Ca- 
nadian boundary (if political divi- 
sions exist four thousand years 
hence). Some historical sleuthing 
along roadsites crossing the border 
will reveal interesting bronze plaques 
inscribed: “This unfortified Bound- 
ary Line between the Dominion of 
Canada and the United States of 
America should quicken the remem- 
brance of the more than a century 
of old friendships between these 
countries—a lesson of peace to all 
nations. Erected . . . Kiwanis Inter- 
national.” 

As of April 1, 1949, there are 
twenty-three of these Kiwanis good 
will plaques—islands of reason in a 
world of war. Only the supply of 
bronze and the spirit of Kiwanis 
limit the number of plaques that can 
be set up in the next forty centuries. 

Perhaps the contents of a news- 
paper, found in some time capsule, 
will lead the archaevlogists west to 





lesson of peace is shown by our two 
great countries to all the world. No 
grim-faced fortifications mark our 
frontiers, no huge battleships patrol 
our dividing waters, no stealthy spies 
lurk in our tranquil border hamlets. 
Only a scrap of paper, recording 
hardly more than a simple under- 
standing, safeguards lives and prap- 
erties on the Great Lakes, and only 
humble mile posts mark the inviola- 
ble boundary line for thousands of 
miles through farm and forest. 

“Our protection is in our frater- 
nity, our armor is in faith, and the 
tie that binds, more firmly year by 
year, is ever-increasing acquaintance 
and comradeship through inter- 
change of citizens; and the compact 
is not of perishable parchment, but 
of fair and honorable dealings which, 
God grant, shall continue for all 
time.” 

“Those people weren’t all crazy,” 
archaeologists will say when they 
read the tablet in 6000 A.D. THE END 
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Do vou think it’s possible for a Communist to be 


elected president of a Kiwanis club? 


This story gives vou 


the incredible but absolutely authentic answer. 


RED 


{ ere WAS A moment of stunned 


silence that day at the regular 


luncheon meeting of the Allentown, 
Pennsylvania Kiwanis club. “My 
Lord!” whispered an awed member, 
“Listen to the low-down on the new 
pre ident we've elected. He’s a Com- 
munist!” 

Yes, he was a Communist. He was 
and all bad 
for the members of the Kiwanis club 


many things more, too 


that eventful day several weeks ago. 
They listened keenly with seeming 
disbelief, and yet with a dreadful 
certainty that this was all happening 
to them 

“Yes, gentlemen,” the speaker was 
relating at the head table, “This new 
president of the Kiwanis club has 


and right here in America. 


been many things. I have here be- 
fore me his complete record as taken 
from the files of the FBI. I intend to 
read them before this entire club. 
It shows that the name of your new 
president is not J. Herbert Stahl. It 
shows many aliases—Trachtenberg, 
Stachel, Yankanin and Bittleman. 
This man, your president, was ar- 
rested a score of times for crimes 
ranging from assault to suspected 
murder. He became a member of the 
Communist Party in 1932 and be- 
came party holder 123-431 in a mass 
swearing-in ceremony in Columbus 
Circle 

“There is hardly a crime in the 
law of man that this man has not 
committed,” continued the speaker. 
“Uprisings in the coal miners’ union 
in 1934, riots and assaults in the 
Maritime Union in the early days of 
the war, and now this gentleman has 
successfully capped the record of 
his accomplishments by being elected 
to office in this Allentown Kiwanis 
club.” 

How did all this come about? Just 
how in the world could a Communist 
ever possibly gain entrance into a 
Kiwanis club—and above all, how 
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By J. J. McGRAW 


could he possibly become president 
of that organization? 

“Well,” said a small group of Ki- 
wanians one day, “They've ferreted 
their way into a great majority of 
the labor unions of the country; 
they’re to be found in several of the 
departments of the federal govern- 
ment; two acknowledged members 
have even been elected to the Houss 
of Representatives. Now here we 
are,’ they reasoned, “a part of the 
service clubs of America which con- 
tain almost a million of the actual 
and potential leaders of every town 
and city in these United States. We 
represent an organization of tre- 
mendous intrinsic strength which is 
daily devoted to the service of its 
country. If these Communists have 
been so extremely successful in infil- 
trating into these other organiza- 
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Grabbing the phone, the lieutenant gov- 
ernor called to find out what was brewing. 


D A 4 


Allentown, Pennsylvania 


tions, what would prevent them from 
burrowing into the service clubs, 
gaining positions of power, and using 
this power to further weaken the 
structure of the country itself for 
their own nefarious ends?” 

Several of the group argued this 
point with natural vehemence. 
“We're not a bunch of exploited 
servants,” they explained. “We’re 
pretty aware of what’s going on 
in our club—personally acquainted 
with every man who gains elected 
office—and it’s just about impossible 
to even imagine their gaining a foot- 
hold anywhere in any service club 
and especially in so democratic an 
organization as this Allentown club.” 

“Let’s put this thing to a serious 
test,” suggested one member. “We 
will form an alleged Communist 
‘cell’ within this organization. The 
number must necessarily be small 
and there must be complete secrecy, 
for if one word of our intent leaks 
out we're goners. Let’s read and 
study the rules of Kiwanis as we've 
never read them before. Let’s make 
as our aim the presidency of the Ki- 
wanis club.” The idea was finally 
adopted, each member was sworn 
to complete secrecy, and _ several 
small meetings were held in the 
members’ homes—with even the 
wives being deprived of the knowl- 
edge of the purpose of these meet- 
ings! 

After a general plan of attack was 
developed, the scheme was presented 
to the board of directors for their 
opinion. “It’s a daring plan,” they 
said. “Unless secrecy is maintained 
absolutely, this thing will blow up in 
your faces. And unless the plan is 
carried out in detail you'll do the 
idea more harm than good. But go 
ahead—and we'll back the idea one 
hundred per cent—and gamble that 
everyone will realize the lesson you 
are trying to teach to the extent that 
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no one will feel he has been taken 
advantage of.” 

Gradually the plan began to be 
carried into careful execution. First, 
the weekly bulletin announced that 
the vice-president, who was to as- 
sume the office of president at the 
end of the year, had been forced to 
resign for reasons of ill health. The 
notice likewise stated that the fol- 
lowing week’s meeting would sched- 
ule his successor’s nomination and 
election. To the members’ surprised 
questioning, the vice-president, now 
up to his neck in the plot, could only 
say “ill health’—although to every 
member’s gaze he presented the com- 
plete opposite in appearance. 

Fully in accordance with the rules 
of Kiwanis, the nominations commit- 
tee presented a ballot at the subse- 
quent meeting, containing the names 
of five nominees for the office—every 
one a representative member in good 
standing and thoroughly competent 
to assume the office. “Gentlemen,” 
explained the president, “the regular 
program will be held, after which 
the ballots will be filled out and 
turned in.” No one noticed that the 
luncheon had started rather late, 
and that the service was exceedingly 
slow—but even this had been set up 
in the plan. 

The program that day was in honor 
of the erection of the new Allentown 
High School Stadium, a truly beau- 
tiful structure of which all were quite 
proud. “Miss Stadium,” a pretty high 
school student, entertained the mem- 
bers and was followed on the pro- 
gram by several others with equally 
excellent presentations. But as the 
entertainment continued, the ques- 
tion uppermost in the minds of the 
“Communist band” was, “How soon 
are they going to start to leave; will 
we be able to swing it?” As the hour 
drew to a close—and the membership 
still remained—their tension grew. 
At the end of the program a few 
members reluctantly left, not having 
time to wait for the balloting. But not 
enough—for exactly 178 Kiwanians 
were in attendance and there were 
but a total of seventeen of the “Com- 
munists” who hoped to assume con- 
trol—a seemingly impossible job! 

“There will be a few short an- 
nouncements,”. the president said 
with a dead-pan expression, “after 
which we will get on with the ballot- 
ing. First, I want to give some of the 
details of the coming district con- 
vention a few weeks from now.” And 
on and on he droned, giving the per- 
tinent facts of the affair. With a re- 
signed air a few more members arose 
and left, being carefully counted out 
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“We will form an alleged Communist cell within this organization.” 


by the observers. By now the meet- 
ing had progressed twenty minutes 
beyond the regular time, but a clear 
majority of the regular members was 
still in evidence. 

“Oh, gentlemen, I forgot,” con- 
tinued the president, “there is an- 
other request from a member for a 
few words.” With that, another of 
the group arose with complete lack of 
expression and proceeded to relate 
his tour of the Philadelphia Zoo with 
the Cub Scout pack. This was just 
too much of a delay for the members, 
and a growing stream of departures 
was increasingly evident, practically 
resulting in a general exodus. 

By careful counting, the member- 
ship present was determined to be 
sixty-seven at this point. Amid all 
the confusion one member casually 
arose to call for the election. A mo- 
tion had previously been made to 
add to the list of nominees the name 


of “J. Herbert Stahl,” and the motion 
was carried. Striking swiftly now, the 
“Communists” banded together their 
seventeen votes for the fictitious Mr. 
Stahl, while the balance of the mem- 
bers divided their votes among the 
five regular member candidates. The 
result was obvious. However, no an- 
nouncement was made. It was ex- 
plained that the vote outcome would 
be announced by means of the regu- 
lar club bulletin. 

The following week was even more 
of a strain on the “Communists.” 
Fearful lest a word of their plot leak 
out and ruin the scheme, they daily 
pledged each other to continued 
secrecy. But the lieutenant governor 
of their division had heard something 
was brewing in Allentown. Grabbing 
a phone, he called Allentown in an 
attempt to learn just why the vice- 
president had resigned. “Just don’t 

(See RED LETTER DAY page 55) 











Is your trouble} 


I your TowN is suffering from 
acute traffic congestion you prob- 
ably sigh with envy every time you 
read about how another community 
solved its parking problem with a 
ten-story parking garage, with un- 
derground parking lots, with parking 
meters or with just plain “no park- 
ing” But before you start to 
adopt any or all of these remedies, 
you had better make sure that your 
city is suffering from exactly the 
same form of congestion as these 
other cities you want to imitate. 

You wouldn’t start taking a cer- 
tain kind of medicine or medical 
treatment just because it did won- 
ders for a friend—you’d go to a doc- 
tor first and let him examine you to 
find whether symptoms, 
general condition and medical his- 
tory were exactly parallel. And al- 
though it may be a little farfetched 
traffic with 
blood circulation and street conges- 
tion with lung congestion, the analo- 
gies have quite a bit in common. In 
either set of circumstances don’t just 
adopt the treatment that appeals to 
you have a complete exami- 
nation made. 


rules 


out your 


to compare circulation 


most 


The traffic problem must be viewed 
It can no longer be con- 
sidered in individual segments such 
as street congestion, parking, acci- 
dents and superhighways. Instead, 
we must agree that trucks, 
buses, taxis, together with streets, 
highways and parking terminals 
comprise a new form of transporta- 
tion 


as a whole 


cars, 


a motor transportation system. 

In many cities motor vehicles are 
the primary form of transportation 
on which the city’s life depends. In 
others, it is the only form of trans- 
portation. Therefore, the prosperity 
and efficiency of most cities depend 
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There is -no over-all solution to 
the parking problem because the 
needs of each town differ widely. 

































































































on a fully modern motor transporta- 
tion system. 

If the urban community is to pros- 
per, all phases of its motor transpor- 
tation system must be raised to a 
relatively high level of efficiency. 

In most cities it is possible to drive 
to and from the business district 
without serious delay, but as soon as 
a central district is reached conges- 
tion is encountered, along with the 
ever-present problem of where to 
park the car. Parking generally is a 
major contributor toward street con- 
gestion. And so, plans for expediting 
traffic movement too frequently re- 
sult in a proposal to abolish curb 
parking. 

Recognizing that there is no pur- 
pose in bringing vehicles to the cen- 
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tral district unless there is some 
place to store them, alternate solu- 
tions are sought in the form of new 
traffic signals, one-way streets—al- 
most anything that will permit curb 
parking to continue for a little long- 
er. Generally there is an under- 
standable reluctance to eliminate 
parking at the curb until arrange- 
ments have been made for parking 
off the street. Thus, the solution to 
both the traffic and parking problems 
in most downtown areas must start 
with the creation of off-street park- 
ing facilities. 

Direct and positive action to devel- 
op off-street parking terminals often 
is delayed by lengthy and indecisive 
arguments as to whether it is a pub- 
lic or private responsibility. These 
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economic-political debates are of lit- 
tle practical value since the case is 
rarely clear-cut. In some cases pri- 
vate capital may be in the most fa- 
vorable position. In others, the gov- 
ernment may be the only agency that 
can meet the requirements. In still 
other instances, government and pri- 
vate agencies may cooperate to de- 
velop a joint parking program. 
Governmental action has been the 
only practicable course in a number 
of cities because the municipality is 
empowered to acquire land more 
promptly and cheaply and to build 
facilities free from cost items such 
as taxes. Cities large and small are 
starting to develop municipal park- 
ing programs. For example, Kanka- 
kee, Illinois, with a population of 
22,000, has taken options on land at 
the edges of the business district to 
provide parking space for six hun- 
dred cars. The city intends to fi- 
nance the purchase of this property 
through bonds to be retired by reve- 
nues from parking lots and from 
curb parking meters. Richmond, 
Virginia is in the process of acquir- 
ing a square block of property in the 
heart of its downtown area, the im- 
provement to be financed by revenue 
bonds. In New York City the Tri- 





borough Bridge and Tunnel Author- 
ity is building a fifteen hundred car 
garage at the Brooklyn-Battery tun- 
nel, the structure to be financed 
through bonds sold by the Authority. 

In outstanding contrast to these 
municipal projects is the under- 
ground garage in Union Square, San 
Francisco, which was financed by a 
non-profit corporation formed of 
businessmen and property owners 
with the understanding that when 
revenues have paid for the structure, 
it will revert to municipal ownership. 

Other cities, recognizing that the 
municipality with its right of emi- 
nent domain is in the best position to 
acquire the land, are planning to 
have the necessary land secured by 
the municipality. This land then 
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would be leased to private agencies 
for the construction and operation of 
parking facilities. No one plan can 
be said to be superior to any other. 
Depending upon local legislation and 
policies, a procedure can be found in 
nearly every community whereby 
needed parking terminals can be 
provided if there is a genuine need 
and concerted action. 

Even if facilities are constructed 
through municipal action, the skill 
and experience acquired over a num- 
ber of years by private agencies can 
be utilized in their operation. There 
will continue to be a need for the 
private operator who, through long- 
term lease, management contract, or 
similar agreement can operate facili- 
ties for the public. 

In any discussion of parking ter- 
minals, the question of parking me- 
ters generally arises. Although park- 
ing meters serve a useful purpose, 
they cannot be considered as a “so- 
lution” to the parking problem nor 
as an alternative to the development 
of off-street parking facilities. 

The peculiar needs of each indi- 
vidual community must be consid- 
ered in determining whether parking 
meters are required and, if they are, 
how they should be used. A few of 





the smaller cities may have installed 
meters without sufficient justification 
since the critical parking demand 
occurred on a Saturday peak while 
during most of the week ample curb 


space was available. As a general 
rule, if one or two vacant parking 
spaces normally exist at each side of 
each block in the business district 
during the afternoon of a typical 
shopping day, the parking demand is 
not sufficiently great to justify fur- 
ther parking controls, including me- 
ters. In some cities meters have been 
used without sufficient regard for the 
parking requirements of the district 
where they were installed. 
Although it is common practice to 
establish a one-hour limit in a me- 
tered area, it is generally found that 


the time limits required from block 
to block vary greatly. In the heart 
of the shopping district it is generally 
true that fifty per cent of the parkers 
want to stay fifteen minutes or less, 
and meters should be arranged so as 
to take care of the maximum num- 
ber of users. In other districts a 
sixty-minute limit is not sufficient to 
take care of the needs of shoppers 
and other patrons. Here again, the 
time limit should be adjusted so that 
curb parking space gives the desired 
service to the maximum number of 
users. 

A recent study of the effect of 
parking meters in several cities dis- 
closed that people were remaining 
parked a longer time following the 
installation of the meters than they 
were before such installations. This 
is explained by the fact that in many 
cities a motorist is permitted to leave 
his vehicle in one stall as long as he 
inserts a coin in the meter prior to 
the expiration of the metered period. 
In these cases one of the basic pur- 
poses to be served by meters is lost 
and periodic marking of tires by the 
police is necessary to prevent space 
from being monopolized by a small 
number of users. As a rule, in lo- 
calities where there is not sufficient 
curb parking space to accommodate 
everyone who wants to park, meters 
will prove to be a helpful, valuable 
tool to the enforcement agencies. 
However, when installed, their use 
should be based upon an analysis of 
the varying parking requirements 
throughout the district. 

It is logical that money collected 
from parkers should be used to pro- 
vide better service for parkers. One 
major objection to parking meters 
is that they produce revenue and, 
therefore, constitute in effect another 
form of taxation. This objection may 
be met and at the same time a more 
permanent solution to the parking 
problem may be expedited if reve- 
nues from meters are earmarked for 
acquiring off-street parking areas. 
Experience indicates that if a meter 
is used to collect a five cent fee for 
sixty minutes of curb parking it will 
produce an annual revenue approxi- 
mating $75 to $100. If, as is often 
true, the cost of maintenance and 
supervision does not exceed forty 
per cent of this amount, the remain- 
ing revenues may provide a signifi- 
cant contribution to the off-street 
parking program. In fact, in some 
cities the public may hesitate to pay 
a sufficient fee for the use of off- 
street parking facilities to permit 
them to be self-liquidating on fees 

(See NO PARKING page 45) 
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Kiwanians can 

help our servicemen 
understand the nation 
they are guarding. 
and deepen the Gis” 


sense of community 


responsibility. 


something 


to BRAGG 


A' rHouGH the fighting is over, 
l armed forces are still large, 
GI Joe is still in 


tation of his draft 


oul 
and 
uniform at the invi- 
board The sum- 


mons to serve is more than a 
from Selective Service headquarters, 


signed by the President of the United 


States. It is America’s admission that 
our security depends upon a young, 
modern Army, Navy and Air Force. 

These men on whom we depend 
are not drifters who joined up for a 


rent-free bed, three free meals, and 


the chance to exist without thinking. 


Instead, they are boys who grew up 
next door to you. And in the next 
block Normally the \ would be going 


to school, or beginning in business. 
But now the service is their first job 
and teacher 

What thes 
service will 


they get 


e young draftees learn in 
a lot to do with how 
along after discharge. And 
their beliefs and ideals, 


and failures will determine 


have 


as veterans 
successes 
the nation’s future 
So America has a 
what the GI is | 
What he 


vital stake in 
arning. 


’ 
iearns 


in the line of duty 


is up to his officers. But what he 
learns in his spare time is our re- 
sponsibility—he’s in uniform  be- 
cause we put him there! 

During the emergency we were 


patriotic enough to care about recre- 
But since the 
sweethearts, parents and 
how GI Joe 


ation for 


war, only 


servicemen. 


medical officers care 


relaxes. 


This widespread don’t-care atti- 
tude points to a weak spot in the 





note 





about 
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action programs Ol! United States 
civic organizations. Maybe they're 
passing up this chance to serve be- 
cause they can’t figure out a way to 


help the GI’s. This must be the rea- 


son; community leaders are in the 


best possible position to help service- 
men build something constructive 
with their spare time. 

Service clubbers pride themselves 
in knowing the problems, character- 
istics and traditions of their com- 
munities. If this knowledge is passed 
on to servicemen stationed nearby, 
they will gain a priceless knowledge 


of America. And they will leave the 





service with a better understanding 
of why they served, and why they 
should keep on serving by taking 
part in community activities. 

An outstanding example of this 
idea in action is the paratrooper ex- 
cursion trip, sponsored by the Fay- 
etteville, North Carolina and Wash- 
ington, D.C., Kiwanis clubs. Here’s 
the way they did it. 

Officers at Fort Bragg, North Car- 
olina twenty-three  GI’s 
worthy of a five-day educational trip 
to the nation’s capital. Rank was not 
only 
four were chosen from the top three 


chose 


the determining qualification: 


non-com grades. The rest were en- 
listed men, picked for good conduct, 


soldierly appearance and skill with 
individual weapons. 
After this screening, the lucky 


boarded a_ chartered 
furnished by the Fayetteville 
Kiwanians and headed north for 
Washington, D.C. The GI’s first rea- 
lized this was not an ordinary troop 


paratroopers 
bus 


movement when they arrived in the 
capital. At Fort Lesley J. McNair, 
the travelers climbed into ready- 
made beds, and for the entire trip 
they enjoyed the luxury of hotel 
service! The first stop on the sight- 
seeing tour was the Army’s giant 
where the 
some of the men wearing stars and 
gold braid. Before the end of the trip, 
the visited most of 


Pentagon, soldiers met 


paratroopers 
Washington's historic places. They 
also went to a pro-football game as 
guests of the Washington Kiwanians, 
and then enjoyed a special dance. 
When the twenty-three paratroop- 
returned to Fort Bragg, they 
brought with them a greater under- 
standing of America. Their experi- 
ence was something to Bragg about. 


THE 


ers 


END 





On their Kiwanis-sponsored tour of Washington, D.C., twenty-three paratroopers 


visited military 





leaders in the Pentagon, as well as places of historic interest. 
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WOODLAWN-SOUTH SHORE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


The Kiwanis Circle is a bright new device which 
has given about 7,000 Americans a dramatic con- 
cept of basic Christianity. The idea was worked out 
by eight members of the Woodlawn-South Shore 
Kiwanis club. The church committeemen know that 
the continued success of our democracy depends 
upon a universal realization of God’s power. But 
several methods they had used to dramatize this 
belief were not satisfactory. 

Then these Kiwanians read a verse by Edwin 
Markham: 

He drew a circle that shut me out— 
Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout. 

But Love and I had wit to win; 
We drew a circle and took him in! 

Here was the symbolic thought the Kiwanians 
needed. The circle of tolerance and good will re- 
ferred to in the poem is what the world must have 
to solve its current difficulties. 

So the Kiwanians designed a metal circle to sym- 
bolize unity among all religions and all people. On 
one side of the circle appear the words, “One God” 
and “Truth—Love—Service.” “The Kiwanis Circle” 
and “Live the Golden Rule” are on the circle’s re- 
verse side. In the center is a bright new Lincoln 
penny, bearing the thought that trust in God and 
liberty bring prosperity. 

These circles, together with pamphlets describing 
the project’s development and objectives, are dis- 
tributed to various religious and civic organizations. 

Committee Chairman Winslow Smith reports uni- 
versal approval of the project by groups to whom 
he has explained the idea. A number of churches 
have asked for circles to distribute. And one rabbi 


$ 


gave 900 to young and old worshippers. A Chicago 
boys’ club has passed out 2700 circles, and the local 
Boy Scouts want 4000. 


CORVALLIS, OREGON For twenty-five years the 


Women’s Christian Temperance Union Farm Home 
near Corvallis has been caring for abandoned chil- 
dren. And there has long been a definite need for 
better dental service at the WCTU home. The new 
Corvallis Kiwanis club learned about this need, and 
determined to help the youngsters save their teeth. 
Shortages of equipment and dentists prevented vol- 
untary service from filling the home’s needs. 

So the Kiwanians contacted the Oregon Board of 
Health, which provided a mobile trailer, fitted out 
as a dentist’s office. A dentist was hired, and she 
began administering sodium fluoride last summer. 
She also filled the children’s teeth. Kiwanians in 
Albany, Roseburg and Sherwood joined the men in 
Corvallis to finance this project. 


ROCKLAND, MASSACHUSETTS Many Kiwanians are 


wearing ties bearing the Kiwanis colors and emblem, 
sold by Rockland Kiwanians to build their fund for 
underprivileged child work. Twenty-five cents from 
the sale of each tie goes to the club whose members 
buy ties. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA Bob Morton was an 


Army flier. He was also a musician. During the 
deadly days he fought in the Pacific, Bob Morton 
spent his spare time writing a symphony. The score 
sheets on which he worked were furnished by San 
Francisco Kiwanians, who had long been interested 
in his musical career. 

In 1939 he received a Kiwanis scholarship grant 
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clubs. Center, youngsters lead a healthy life at the farm. 
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Left, one of the WCTU Farm Home children opens wide to admit the dentist who was provided by four Oregon Kiwanis 


a girl is enjoying a shower from a lawn sprinkler. 
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of $250. This and a second similar grant helped him 
spend two years in college before the war. After a 
hitch in the Army, Bob Morton returned to the 
Berkeley campus and his Kiwanis scholarship. Since 
leaving the service he has graduated and begun 
teaching. 

Kiwanis $1,000 college scholarships helped thir- 
teen youths win higher educations before the war. 
Now five students at the University of California at 
Berkeley receive $50 monthly allotments from the 
San Francisco Kiwanis club. 


STORM LAKE, IOWA The Black Hills Passion Play 
was brought to Storm Lake by the town’s Kiwanis 
club. Eighteen hundred dollars in receipts from the 
five performances will be used to equip a children’s 
ward of the new Buena Vista County Memorial 
Hospital. High school and college students took part 
in the cast, and the high school choir provided music. 


CANBY, OREGON Thanks to a Kiwanis-sponsored 
football game between Canby Union High School 
and the Willamette University Frosh teams, 600 
school children enjoyed candy at the Canby Ki- 
wanians’ annual Christmas party. The club hopes 

to make this game a regular pre-Christmas sports 


attraction. 


CANANDAIGUA, NEW YORK The end man was funny, 
and Canandaiguans got lots of laughs from every 
other part of the sixth annual Kiwanis Minstrel 
Show—a home town talent production that netted 
$2,000 to finance club activities during this year. 

A banker, two trucking executives, an advertising 
man, and a farm produce representative combined 
their vocal talents in a laughable Flora-dora quintet. 
There were many other highlights to the show, but 
the most popular was the sixty-voice male chorus. 
Since the last performance, many people in the com- 
munity have shown an interest in making this choral 
group a permanent community institution. This year 
Kiwanians gave a Sunday afternoon show for the 
town’s children. 


ARV ADA-WHEATRIDGE, COLORADO Eleven 4-H Club 
youngsters took part in the Arvada-Wheatridge 
club’s Ninth Annual Jefferson County 4-H Beef Fat 
Show. Judging was in light and heavy weight classes. 
After the showing, exhibitors were honored at a 
dinner given by Kiwanis. 
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Kiwanians from the Arvada-Wheatridge, Colorado club watch 
youngsters exhibit cattle in the club’s 4-H Fat Beef Show. 


NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT Boy Scouts in the 
New Britain area will soon have a new health lodge 
at their Camp Keemosabbee in Eastford. The New 
Britain Kiwanis club contributed $2,000 to finance 
the building, which is part of the camp development. 
This new lodge will be put up away from the rest 
of the camp, so that sick Scouts can convalesce in 
quiet. An examination clinic, first aid room, lavatory, 
reception room, and quarters for a resident doctor 
or nurse are included in the twenty-five by thirty 
foot rustic building. 


BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN The Kiwanis Magazine 
of January, 1948 carried a list of one hundred books 
which tell the story of America’s development and 
the ideals which have stimulated this growth. Benton 
Harbor Kiwanians liked these books, and decided 
to place the inspiring volumes in their local public 
library. A movable shelf to hold the volumes was 
donated along with the books. 


K\WANIS~ LIBRARY 
BOOK 


SHELF 





This book shelf, donated to their public library by Benton Har- 
bor, Michigan Kiwanians, contains 100 volumes about America. 


GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN’ Kiwanis has helped the 
city of Green Bay uphold its position as the leading 
medical center of northeast Wisconsin. The club took 
an active part in establishing a curative workshop 
to help sickness and accident victims, and people 
needing occupational therapy. When the planning 
for this medical center began in 1945, Kiwanis be- 
came responsible for raising money. A violin con- 
cert netted $1,600, and a band concert added to the 
growing fund. Ford gum machines brought $500 for 
the hospital. Then Kiwanians helped with tasks that 
arose after the money had been collected. To secure 
a mortgage on the desired property, Kiwanis sup- 
plied a $2,000 interest-free loan. 

Other people in the community soon caught the 
Kiwanis spirit and began working to complete the 
hospital. Through their unions, carpenters, plumb- 
ers, painters and electricians donated their services 
to repair and remodel the house. Contractors gave 
the necessary supplies. Local merchants and other 
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organizations donated furnishings and equipment. 

Two weeks after the first patient was admitted 
to the new workshop last September, the building 
was jammed. So plans are being made to expand 
equipment and facilities. Patients are sent to the 
workshop by their doctors, and pay a regular fee for 
treatment, although adjustments are made for peo- 
ple who can’t afford the regular rates. 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA Three finalists from widely 
scattered parts of the province competed in the sec- 
ond annual Winnipeg Kiwanis club’s Public Speak- 
ing Contest. Six regional winners took part in the 
elimination contest, open to 6500 boys and girls in 
rural Manitoba. The club’s Country and City Rela- 
tions Committee has cooperated with the Manitoba 
Department of Agriculture to work out this contest. 
In their ten minute speeches, contestants talked 
about conserving national resources. 





Kiwanian T. Harris, 1948 president of the Winnipeg, Manitoba 
club, gave this plaque to the club’s annual speaking contest. 


LAS VEGAS, NEVADA Kiwanians in this club have 
built a native stone fireplace in a recreation hall for 
Girl and Boy Scouts at the Lee Canyon Winter 
Sports Recreation Area, forty miles from Las Vegas. 


ALTOONA, PENNSYLVANIA A Kiwanis Choir, made 
up of high school musicians who were unable to 
attend college, has been very successful. The club- 
sponsored group is learning about music, despite 
financial handicaps that prevent the singers from 
getting more education. 


LEBANON, PENNSYLVANIA Kiwanians in this club 
gave a wheel chair to a partly-paralyzed junior high 
school student. 


MATTOON, ILLINOIS Kiwanians here sponsored a 
performance of the Hour of Charm. Two hundred 
and fifty dollars in proceeds were given to the Mat- 
toon High School for new band uniforms. 
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Thanks to the Mattoon, Illinois club, these high steppers of 
the local high school now have flashy, new parade uniforms. 


BRAWLEY, CALIFORNIA According to enthusiastic lo- 
cal boosters, the “sun spends the winter” in the 
Imperial Valley. Brawley Kiwanians who live in the 
heart of this attractive valley are helping the town’s 
youngsters enjoy the outdoors by sponsoring numer- 
ous athletic activities. In 1943 the club led a drive 
for better juvenile recreation facilities. The result: 
a lively recreation center, which has grown steadily 
since it was founded. 

In more than five years, these activities have been 
made available to loc] boys and girls through the 
center: archery, basketball, boxing, dancing, pet 
shows, rifle marksmanship, stamp clubs, tennis in- 
struction, swimming and touch football. 

Records show that the center provided local youth 
with 121,603 hours of recreation during 1948. Eight 
football teams entered the local touch league last 
fall. And the Kiwanis-sponsored group captured the 
championship by winning all but one game. Ki- 
wanian Dick Cross coached the boys, who turned 
out for practice every day after school. 


GREER, SOUTH CAROLINA’ This Kiwanis club is 
teaching boys and girls about bike riding and 
pedestrian safety. More than one hundred youths 
belong to the Kiwanis-sponsored Bicycle Safety 
Club, which recently awarded bicycles to a boy and 
girl for their knowledge of safety rules and bicycle 
mechanics, 


PORT ARTHUR, TEXAS During January, twenty-two 
Port Arthur Kiwanians changed their motto from 
“We Build” to “We Destroy.” The change was ac- 
cording to Hoyle, however, because the men were 
out to destroy mosquitos, whose forebears have 
been biting citizens of Port Arthur for the last fifty 
years. The Kiwanians joined a community campaign 
to raise funds for mosquito control, in which every 
civic club participated. But only the Kiwanis club 
took over more than one solicitation zone. And Ki- 
wanians covered ninety per cent of this area. 


POTTSTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA Seven Kiwanians 
daubed their faces with black makeup. And fifteen 
other club members were also in thescast of “Ridin’ 
High,” a musical revue and minstrel, which netted 
$1088. High schoolers and townspeople joined the 
Kiwanians in the cast of eighty-seven. More than 
1500 people saw the group’s three performances, and 
after the last showing Kiwanis entertained the cast. 
Another party was given for the boys and girls who 
helped with the show. 
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DADE CITY, FLORIDA Three years ago Dade City Ki- 
wanians began establishing a local Chamber of 
Commerce. Since then Kiwanians have gradually 
retired from the Chamber’s Board, according to a 
plan which has guided the new organization’s 
growth. Now a member of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Dade City organization has 
already fathered several good civic projects a Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Association, a Merchants As- 
sociation, purchase of a fair ground, securing city 
mail service, labeling streets, and improving a local 
athletic field. 


TRURO, NOVA SCOTIA  Kiwanians in this club are 
working on a program to supply each school in 
Colchester County with radios. Six radios were 
given to school representatives at a Kiwanis dinner. 
The main speaker at this affair was D. B. Lusty, 
organizer of the Maritime School Broadcasts for the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. He declared 
that radio has taken its place in modern education, 
along with Readin’ Ritin’ and Rithmetic. 





A sergeant of the South Carolina Highway Patrol chats with 
members of the Greer Kiwanis club’s Bicycle Safety Club. 











Green Bay, Wisconsin Kiwanians solicited the money to build Youngsters from Las Vegas, Nevada, who go to the Lee Canyon 
the curative workshop, where this patient is being treated. sports area, enjoy the fireplace built by Las Vegas Kiwanians. 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA To give the Pasadena Boys’ 
Club a swimming pool, Kiwanians in the Rose Bowl 
town gave $20,000. This donation will build a good 
pool, with the necessary heating and filtering facili- 
ties and a dressing room. The Boys’ Club has a mod- 
ern building on an eight acre tract, containing fa- 
cilities for hobbying, athletics and other recreations. 


ANDALUSIA, ALABAMA The Kiwanis Club of Anda- 
lusia sponsored a soap box derby, and is now 
sponsoring the local high school band. This club 
has also contributed toward paying the expenses of 
a needy child’s cancer operation. The Andalusia 
Kiwanians recently met with the Rotary and Lions 
clubs of their community for a discussion of pub- 
lic affairs. 


WHITTIER, CALIFORNIA Members of the Whittier 
Kiwanis club have just completed a unique project 
that required only the will to speak for themselves. 

These youthful musicians rehearse with the symphony Almost every Kiwanian wrote a letter to Congress- 

orchestra sponsored by Binghamton, New York Kiwanians. man Richard Nixon and Senators Downey and 
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Knowland, telling the politicians about many differ- 
ent voters’ problems. 

Club President Gerald F. Rapp, who got the idea 
from International President J. Belmont Mosser’s 
talk on the pervading spirit of apathy, suggested 
that each Kiwanian write a message to Washington. 
It was like urging everyone to vote, observed Ki- 
wanian Rapp. “We didn’t make any statement of 
policy; we just pointed out that every citizen can 
help democracy by letting the men who make the 
laws know what their constituents are thinking.” 

One Kiwanian, an auto dealer, wrote about the 
cramping effect of credit restrictions. A doctor urged 
that taxes should not be increased, while other letter 
writers discussed Communism, labor legislation and 
the federal budget. The 250 letters were collected 
at a Kiwanis meeting where they were heaped on 
the speakers’ table. 

Reflecting on the value of this project, Gerald ob- 
serves that 190,000 Kiwanians could give United 
States Senators and Congressmen a valuable picture 
of public opinion by writing to Washington. He 
thinks that sending these letters twice a year would 
be a powerful expression of the middle-road political 
views held by Kiwanis members. 





Piled on the speaker’s table, these 250 letters to Congress, 
written by Kiwanians in Whittier, California, are a valuable 
expression of middle-of-the-road public opinion. Kiwanians 
everywhere can help democracy by launching similar projects. 


ROME, GEORGIA YMCA youth who won top honors 
in Northwest Georgia YMCA District activities last 
year received trophies from the Rome Kiwanis club. 


PARKVILLE, MARYLAND Funds to buy a new nine 
passenger automobile for the Maryland School for 
the Blind were raised by the Kiwanis Club of Park- 
ville. The vehicle cost more than $3000, which came 
from the proceeds of the clubs annual minstrel 
show. 


VERO BEACH, FLORIDA The Vero Beach Kiwanis 
club’s Gay Nineties Cavalcade of Fun netted $900, 
which the Kiwanians will use to finance their work 
with underprivileged children. About 400 Ki- 
wanians, wives and friends met at the air base rec- 
reation center, where they watched silent movies of 
Charlie Chaplin and Ben Turpin, ate box suppers, 
danced to old tunes, and played games. 


BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK Young musicians in 
Broome County are forming a symphony of their 
own, under the sponsorship of the Binghamton Ki- 
wanis club. The new orchestra is being financed by 
the proceeds from three Kiwanis-sponsored concerts 
given by the Triple Cities Community Symphony 
Orchestra. About fifty youngsters in the new orches- 
tra will rehearse Saturday mornings. THE END 
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YOUTH SERVES YOUTH 


A suLtetin entitled Key-Hole News is being published 
weekly by the Burbank High School Key Club at Bur- 
bank, California. Besides the program for the next meet- 
ing, this paper lists the names, addresses and phone 
numbers of the Key Club members and Kiwanis club 
sponsors. .. . Collecting old and used eye-glasses was 
a project of the Waynesboro High School Key Club at 
Waynesboro, Virginia. These were reground and pol- 
ished, then distributed to the needy of their community. 
... The Key Club of La Salle High School at Niagara 
Falls, New York sold coffee and doughnuts at the stadi- 
um during halves at football games. After each game, 
coffee was distributed by the Key Clubbers to football 
players on both teams... . In order to stimulate school 
spirit and also add to their treasury, Key Club members 
of Mongomery Bell Academy at Nashville, Tennessee, 
sold hats bearing the school monogram. They report a 
very successful sale. 














Second from left, J. V. Pettyjohn, and far right, Sid Whitehart, 
instruct presidents of four new Key Clubs on the art of pre- 
siding. From the left, Bruce Rothrock, Pettyjohn, Ronnie 
Burton, Bernie Welch, Fred Welfare and Whitehart. Their 
sponsor is the Kiwanis Club of Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 


W nen memoers of the Key Club of Manor-Millersville 
High School at Lancaster, Pennsylvania discovered that 
Girl Scouts had neither flag nor flagpole for their new 
summer camp, they procured both and presented them 
to the girls. They also paid the costs of imbedding the 
staff in concrete so that it could be used year after year. 
... The Key Club of Boyden High School at Salisbury, 
North Carolina, sponsored a basketball game with the 
school faculty competing against the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. Cash receipts helped to build a barbecue pit, 
and provided lights for two tennis courts, two basket- 
ball courts and a skating rink, so that these activities 
could be carried on at night. 


Key Cuvusser Earl Reum of the South Denver High 
School at Denver, Colorado, was featured in Life mag- 
azine as a “popular guy.” An accomplished magician, 
honor student, Eagle Scout, official “coordinator of pep” 
and participant in eighteen other extra-curricular ac- 
tivities, Earl recently conducted a meeting of the Denver 
Kiwanis club at which the Key Club took complete 
charge. .. . Eighty-nine Key Clubbers of the Montana 
District chartered two buses to attend the International 
convention in Washington, D.C. They stopped off in Chi- 
cago for a day to tour “the windy city” and visit Kiwanis 
International headquarters. THE END 
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Many Kiwanians in Ohio and 
Kentucky know “Uncle” Dan 
D. Miller, the seventy-eight- 
year-old Kiwanis veteran with 
a four hundred per cent attend- 
ance record during the last six 
years. He is a charter member 
of the Cincinnati club, and 
since it was organized in 1916, 
“Uncle Dan” has taken an ac- 
tive part in his club and nearby 
Kiwanis groups. He helped to 
found the Norwood and Cov- 
ington clubs, of which he is an 
honorary member. 

Since he retired from busi- 
ness, “Uncle Dan” has stepped 
up his Kiwanis activity, attend- 
ing about four club meetings a 
week! Next June, he'll be a 
Kiwanian. 
And he plans to keep right on 
sitting al the Fossil’s Table with 
his old-time Cincinnati pals, 


thirty-three year 





who always occupy this table 


right up next to the speaker. President 


International 
Mosser dons cowboy boots 
he received from Texas- 
Oklahoma Division One. 


“Uncle Dan,” also known as 
the Roving Kiwanian of South- 
Northern 
Kentucky, will always be as 
interesting to his friends as they are to him. “T main- 
tain my sense of humor, and I always get along,” says 
the veteran Kiwanian. 


western Ohio and 


J. Smytu Carter, the first editor of K-Ray Magazine— 
official monthly bulletin of the Ontario-Quebec-Mari- 
time District—has given twenty-one leather-bound 
chronological volumes of the publication at the new dis- 
trict headquarters at Casa Loma, Toronto. District Gov- 
ernor Kenneth P. Greenaway accepted the volumes at 
the district convention in Montreal. 


T we Sprrncvitte, Utah Kiwanis club believes that its 
members have set an International record for stimulating 
inter-club relations. To prove it, the Utah Kiwanians 
point to figures showing that Kiwanians in the district 
have traveled 36,396 miles because of the Springville 
service clubbers’ activity. A breakdown reveals that the 
men from Springville traveled 5792 miles to invite clubs 
in the district to attend the inter-club banquet; 8860 
miles to visit other clubs; and that Kiwanians from other 
clubs journeyed 8068 miles to visit Springville. 

The Kiwanis Art Banquet is responsible for much of 
this travel. Every year an art exhibition of national im- 
portance is held in the town, and Springville Kiwanians 
go to each club in the district with a personal invitation 
to take part in the event. 


4t 


W Hen THE Dover, New Hampshire Kiwanis club was 
founded back in 1924, the late Harry B. Tasker was the 
first president. Twenty-five years later, Harry’s son, 
Lee, is president. He was installed in office at a big 
meeting attended by 250 people—including Rotarians, 
Lions and Exchange clubbers, who paid their respects 
on the Silver Anniversary. 


Tue numser one Kiwanis Club in Detroit, Michigan has 
a member with an amazing attendance record. The man 
who hasn’t missed one meeting in thirty years is Owen 
S. Bacon. And his record of 1562 consecutive meetings 
probably makes him international attendance champ. 
To maintain this record, Owen has defied sickness, and 
journeyed as far as eighty miles. 


Kuwanrans in the Utah-Idaho District know the man 
who coordinated the government livestock relief pro- 
gram this winter. He is Kiwanis District Governor Reed 
C. Culp, the western businessman who has long served 
the farmers that he helped to fight the snow and cold. 
Kiwanian Culp’s widespread contacts throughout the 
Northwest and his intimate knowledge of ranchers’ prob- 
lems made him the natural choice of State Governor 
Lee. Reed’s efforts saved many hunger-weakened, 
shivering sheep and cattle from death. And every ani- 
mal rescued by his aid program increased the nation’s 
meat supply. 


Rapio uisteners in California began hearing Kiwanis 
weekly programs recently. A tape recording of the Clare- 
mont, California club’s meeting was made for the first 
re-broadcast. And each Thursday evening, Station 
KPMO at Pomona is broadcasting a Kiwanis program. 
The Pomona and Ontario, California clubs are taking 
part in this series. 





These veteran Cincinnati Kiwanians always occupy the Fossils’ 
Table at weekly meetings. Left to right, they are: B. Bau- 
smith, 23 years; A. Behymer, 27 years; B. Perry, 29 years; D. 
Miller; Dr. E. Khuon, 27 years; H. Brand, 31 years; T. West, 
28 years; E. Gwinner, 33 years; and H. Brockmann, 28 years. 
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NO PARKING 
(From page 37) 


alone. In some instances the parking 
meter revenues will make it possi- 
ble for the public to enjoy a good 
parking service in off-street parking 
areas at a fee commensurate with 
its willingness to pay. Meters then 
would be installed to meet the need 
that now exists at the curb and to 
help provide more desirable off- 
street areas so that curb parking and 
meters both may be eliminated. 


Tue unvertaxtne of a parking plan 
in many communities is confused 
by preconceived ideas. One faction 
might be convinced that the true so- 
lution to the parking problem lies 
in the construction of a large un- 
derground garage. Another faction 
might think that the only answer 
is the construction of parking lots 
some distance from the business dis- 
trict and connected to it by special 
transit shuttle service. Others may 
be equally certain that the need is 
for multi-story garages. As _ yet, 
no one has developed a single treat- 
ment that may be considered the 
one desirable solution for every city. 
Each municipality has its own pecul- 
iar requirements determined by its 
size, intensity of land use, extent of 
parking demand and terrain. 

Before any community can decide 
intelligently upon a plan of action, a 
complete engineering study is neces- 
sary to develop all the facts involved. 
Such a study normally should con- 
sist of four parts: 

First, an analysis of the problem 
should disclose the amount of park- 
ing space required, the type of serv- 
ice demanded, the locations where 
facilities are needed (based upon 
origin and destinations of traffic), 
the size of fee the public would 
be willing to pay, and the form of 
treatment that will harmonize with 
present traffic movements and the 
future city plan. 

The second step should be an in- 
vestigation of land and construction 
costs and the development of func- 
tional plans for specific locations. 

With these two investigations com- 
pleted, a plan for financing can be 
developed. 

Then, as a final step, the laws 
should be studied to determine 
whether authority exists to permit 
the execution of the desired pro- 
gram and whether clarifications or 
additions to the laws are necessary. 

Having such a complete plan avail- 
able, the public officials and private 
agencies can join together to concen- 
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Tw KIwanis MAGAZINE has been 
given the highest award ever ac- 
corded an organization publication 
by the Industrial Editors’ Associa- 
tion of Chicago in its annual contest 
open to approximately two hundred 
publications edited in the Chicago 
area. The award, covering the 1948 
publication year, was given for ex- 
ceptional accomplishment in editor- 
ial content, improvement and effec- 
tiveness of appearance. 

The contest was open to all trade, 
employee, association, service, fra- 
ternal and other organization maga- 
zines published in the Chicago area, 
which is regarded by many as the 
center of the non-commercial pub- 
lishing business in the United States. 
In previous years, awards were re- 
stricted to certificates of merit given 


to those publications which were 
judged outstanding in the respec- 


tive fields in which they operated. 





RECOGNITION 


The Kiwanis Magazine received one 
of these awards last year. The award 
received by this publication this year 
was created specifically to honor The 
Magazine and was pre- 
cum laude because 
the magazine was judged superior 
in technical excellence to all other 
publications entered, regardless of 
classification. 

The award is expected to stimu- 
late interest in the magazine’s 
vertising columns. With that in mind, 
the magazine committee of the Inter- 
national Board of Trustees, at its 
quarterly meeting on February 22, 
authorized the president to appoint 
a five man committee of prominent 
Kiwanians engaged in the advertis- 
ing profession to serve as an ad- 
visory council to the magazine staff 
and the board committee. The ap- 
pointments will be announced in the 
Kiwanis Newsreel next month. 


Kiwanis 


sented summa 


ad- 





trate their efforts on a program that 
is soundly conceived and generally 
supported. 

Cities are realistically facing their 
parking problems and are making 
material progress. No one solution 
can be proposed which may be uni- 
formly applied to all cities. Parking 
and street congestion are closely 
inter-related in most business dis- 
tricts. In many communities the 
development of an efficient street 
transportation system awaits only 
some agency that will give the 
necessary intelligent and vigorous 
leadership. THE END 
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Alcoholic Clinics Increase 
Realization that alcoholism is a public 
health problem is prompting more state 
and governments to open clinics 
for the treatment of alcoholics. Toledo 
is the latest city to launch a publicly- 
Orig- 
inally planned as a municipal function, 
the program was granted a state appro- 
priation of $10,000 and now stands as a 
testing ground for state officials who 
hope to broaden the program through- 
out the state. 

New York City’s alcoholic therapy 
bureau reported an average of sixty-six 


local 


supported clinic for alcoholics. 


per cent success in curing alcoholics 
since its founding five years ago. Chi- 
cago’s Portal House reported similar 


success in its first year’s operation. 
Fluorescent Street Lights 

The American Public Works Association 
reports that for the first time on a large 
scale, fluorescent lights are being used 
to illuminate streets. The business dis- 
trict of Spartanburg, South Carolina is 
now lighted by 104 of these sixty-inch 
100 watt tubes, two to a pole. The 
fluorescent tubes give four times as 
much illumination as the old type lights 
for the same amount of current. The 
city installed street lights under the 
supervision of the city electrician. In- 
stallation cost approximately $35 for the 
head of the light and $25 for each con- 
crete pole. 

Walterboro, South Carolina also is 
installing fluorescent street lighting in 
its downtown area. 

Advantages claimed for fluorescent 
street lighting lower operating 
costs, white light, greater length of serv- 
ice of tubes, cleaning not required since 
rain will keep the tubes clean, and re- 
placement and labor costs half that of 
regular tubes. 


are: 


More Voting Machines 

A record forty-five thousand voting 
machines were used in four thousand 
communities in twenty-five states last 
election. Rhode Island and New York 
used the machines in all precincts 
throughout the state. 


Seattle Attacks Beach Pollution 
Sewage threatened the bathers who 
jammed Seattle's salt water beach last 
summer. So city officials borrowed a 
wartime technique from the Navy to 
trace the flow of dangerous water and 
end the menace. 


Navy fliers, who were forced down in 
the ocean during the last war, dropped 
a green dye called fluorescin near their 


” 


life rafts. The “tell-tale-green” colored 
the water around them and attracted 
the attention of nearby rescue planes. 

City health officers dropped this dye 
into Puget Sound where sixty per cent 
of Seattle’s sewage enters the ocean. The 
chemical was deposited at thirty minute 
intervals, for several hours. Observers 
in planes, aboard ships and on shore 
recorded the movement of the polluted 
water. For three hours—while the dye 
was plainly visible—photographers took 
colored pictures of the tide and current 
movements, 

Now the city of Seattle knows which 
local beaches are safe for bathers. 


Voters Scrutinize City Bonds 
The American Municipal Association 
observes that city voters are treating 
municipal bond issues with the same 
concern Mr. Average feels for his own 
budget. The reason: inflation has hit the 
cost of government, as well as the home. 

In the recent general election, voters 
had to decide on local bond issues total- 
ing $253,600,000; the year before, about 
$234,000,000 worth of bonds were up for 
public approval. While he was rejecting 
the Republicans, Mr. Average turned 
down forty-nine per cent of the bond 
proposals on United States local ballots. 
But just one year ago, general election 
voters OK'd ninety-five per cent of all 
municipal bond issues. 

This year, bonds for financing airport 





Kiwanian A. R. Pittman of the Trenton, 
New Jersey club made this Easter print. 


construction were the most unpopular, 
while waterworks and utility financing 
plans were generally accepted. Ninety- 
two per cent of waterworks proposals 
offered to voters were approved. And 
fifty-six per cent of park and recreation 
issues were accepted. About seventy- 
seven per cent of hospital bond pro- 
grams pleased the voter, while only 
thirty-four per cent of the housing 
and slum clearance measures passed the 
test. 


Amplified, Recorded 


“Vox populi” in Toledo will be heard 
better and remembered longer because 
the city council has bought a public 
address system and a wire recorder—for 
use in council sessions. Microphones 
from the amplifying system will be 
placed in the gallery and on council- 
men’s desks. City clerks will continue to 
take shorthand notes at all meetings, 
but the new wire recorder will provide 
transcriptions for public reference. 

Knoxville city officials are also plan- 
ning to record council meetings. Berke- 
ley, California is recording the high- 
lights of its council sessions, and the 
Nashville City Council has recorded 
hearings on bus fare increases. 


Wanted: Rooftop Signs 

Poor navigation facilities stand in the 
way of cross-country light plane flights, 
reports the American Public Works 
Association. Because few communities 
have adopted CAApproved air markers, 
pilots hesitate to start cross-country if 
the weather threatens. 

So that lost pilots won’t have to buzz 
your community while searching for 
an airport or the town’s name, the 
association recommends that the name 
of your town be painted on the roof of 
a depot. It’s fine publicity, too. Another 
good idea is to paint route numbers on 
the main roads in full-pavement-width 
letters. These should read progressively 
to or from town, because fliers try to 
identify highways while they are trying 
to identify a town. 


Music for Bus Riders 
Bus riders in Washington, D.C., Hous- 
ton, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Scranton, 
Wilkes-Barre, Huntington, West Vir- 
ginia and Worcester, Massachusetts no 
longer need miss their favorite musical 
program while away from home. 
According to the American Munici- 
pal Association, buses in these cities are 
now equipped with FM radio sets which 
provide soft background music and 
commercials while the vehicles roll 
along. Contracts for similar installations 
have been drawn up in Kansas City, 
Missouri, Des Moines and Tacoma. 
Broadcasting companies paid for in- 
stalling the radio sets, and the transit 
companies receive fees for the broad- 
casting privilege. Payment is either a 
flat monthly fee, a percentage of gross 
receipts from advertisers, or a percent- 
age of the local radio station’s net 
income after costs are paid. THE END 
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LETTERS 


Let us have them signed, 
and less than 200 words long. 











Federal Aid 
... The first article in the February 
issue of The Kiwanis Magazine struck a 
chord that has been vibrating violently 
in my mind for a considerable period. 
I think the article, “The South Needs 
No Federal Aid,” by Thurman Sensing 
should be studied by every real Amer- 
ican and deserves to be reprinted in 
leaflet form for the widest distribu- 
tion possible. I would like to personally 
distribute a few hundred copies and 
request permission to have it reprinted. 
Max Bogue, Kiwanian 
Palatka, Florida 


. .. The article in the February issue of 
The Kiwanis Magazine, entitled, “The 
South Needs No Federal Aid,” by Mr. 
Thurman Sensing, is an excellent and 
timely article and the same idea can be 
applied to all the states in the Union. 

After reading this article, I happened 
to note Roe Fulkerson’s editorial on 
“Faith.” It made me think that this is a 
grand opportunity for Kiwanis to take 
the leadership in the fight to save our 
country. Our form of government is 
going out of existence just as quickly as 
it can be stolen from the people by 
deceitful means. I doubt if anyone who 
has his eyes open will question this 
statement. 

There is no attempt to benefit the 
people by the proposed federalized 
medical bill, the whole aim being to 
gain just one more piece of control over 
the American people by a centralized 
government. I heard one of the top men 
of one of America’s largest companies 
say that he was shocked at the number 
of big industrialists who want to have 
a Nazi or some other centralized form 
of government in this country. We are 
not merely fighting Communism. We 
are up against people who are not 
strictly Communists, but who believe 
in a centralized form of government and 
want to be members of the inner group. 
It is easy for them to deny that they 
are Communists, or that they want to 
put this country under Russian control, 
and be perfectly honest. 

I think the time has come when some 
organization or organizations, and no 
one is better qualified to do this than 
our service clubs, should openly lead a 
fight to save this country. 

I think it is time, not merely to write 
articles, but to do just what Roe said 
in his editorial on faith, not only “pray 
that no birds will get caught in the 
trap,” but let’s get out and “kick the 
daylights of the trap.” 

Wells T. Albade, Past President 
Kiwanis Club of Chicago, Illinois 
(See LETTERS page 53) 
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A, D. “Dav” Weser, a Kiwanian 
from Manhattan, Kansas, has achieved 
international prominence in a highly 
specialized and exacting business. 
He’s won this position in competition 
with distinguished men from Eng- 
land, Scotland, Argentina, and many 
other countries where cattle raising is 
big business. And for more than forty 
years, cattle judges from abroad have 
occupied “Dad’s” present exalted po- 
sition—Judge of Steers at the Interna- 
tional Livestock Exposition in Chicago. 

Kiwanian Weber had to win a lot of 
lesser honors and build himself a 
wide reputation for honesty and abil- 
ity before he got the chance to select 
the world’s finest steer at the 1948 ex- 
position. The first American to win 
this honor, “Dad” has been chosen to 
judge the Chicago exposition again in 
1949. This is a great accolade, but 
the high appointment is filled with 
challenges and high tension. 

Competition among cattle breeders 
for blue ribbons is akin to that among 
beautiful girls who covet the title of 
Miss America. So livestock showmen 
insist on judges who know the fine 
points of beef cattle without any ques- 
tion. Because of the terrific emo- 
tional pressure at judging time, the 
man who does the choosing must be 
able to think clearly under the most 
distracting conditions. But most im- 
portant, a good cattle judge is a man 
whose honesty is above suspicion. 

Lasso all of these admirable quali- 
fications and you have “Dad” Weber. 
A brief examination of his life and ca- 
reer shows how he developed the traits 
that make him a Grade A Kiwanian, as 
well as a premium cattle judge. 

Just as you might guess, “Dad” was 
born on a farm in the Sunflower State. 
But you might never guess that 
Arthur Weber graduated from high 
school with a yen to be a journalist! 
An uncle, who bred shorthorn cattle, 
thought otherwise, and he convinced 
the young Kansan to learn about pure- 
breds instead of presses. So “Dad” 
went to Kansas State College, where 
he studied animal husbandry without 





Personal integrity 


and mastery of his business 
brought Kiwanian “*Dad”’ 
Weber supreme honors in 
competition with 


international experts. 


much enthusiasm until he took a 
course in cattle judging. 

That did it. The hazy days of un- 
certainty were over; “Dad” had found 
his life’s work. 

Study, interspersed with practical 
experience, brought him a doctor of 
philosophy degree and teaching posi- 
tions that culminated in leadership of 
his alma mater’s Animal Husbandry 
Department. He has. consistently 
turned down offers for more money, 
to stay at Kansas State College. And 
the students as well as the administra- 
tion are glad “Dad” wants to stay, be- 
cause young people like him as do 
the men whose cattle he judges. A 
great many 4-H youth have been guid- 
ed and encouraged by Kiwanian Web- 
er’s good advice and interest in their 
problems. 

This personal warmth has been an 
important factor in “Dad’s” judging 
success, which began in college. Asa 
student, he became the nation’s top 
collegiate cattle judge. And his inter- 
est in judging has grown along with 
his experience in other related fields. 
Despite the increasing prestige that 
came with judging from Maryland to 
the West Coast, “Dad” Weber always 
claimed that his greatest thrill was his 
first judging invitation at a tri-coun- 
ty fair in Kansas. 

Of course, the honor of judging the 
biggest show of them all is something 
different. But “Dad” is still rooted in 
Kansas, and the Manhattan Kiwanis 
club has benefited from his loyalty 
since 1932. “Dad” is an_ effective 
speaker, and has used this ability to 
assist his Kiwanis club in many of its 
civic activities. THE END 
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THE LAW 


(From page 9) 


airplane struts. Then he'd 
stepped up tremendous cylinder 
heads to effect terrific power blast- 
pistons downward. The 
was honed down and the 
valves hesitated so that the gas 
would linger and shoot the car along 
like a rocket, if necessary. The car’s 


with 


ing the 
camshaft 


could go from stop to sixty 


fraction. The 


‘tawny 
getaway 


hour in a 


mies pel 
fly W heel Was made of handmade 
aluminum and three carburetors 


were hooked up instead of the usual 
one 

All of thi 
were taught in the Navy. 
He 


, Coulter and his friends 


WV were they caught? Not 


through any scientific devices. They 
mere spent too much money 
around Broadway, were watched by 
the Broadway squad who decided to 
close in one day on their penthouse 
on Park Avenue 

Police found one of the rooms in 
the lavish penthouse apartment 
equipped as a minor machine shop 
and laboratory 


W nar can police do about people 
like Walter L. Rhod of Peoria, IIl- 
linois, for example? He, too, used a 
walkie-talkie that he had bought 
from an ail ordet house in Chicago 
surplus goods. The 
handy little gadget saved him from 
nabbed 
times, he told police. His lookout was 
installed in 
abled to rob the Western Union of- 


fices of some thirty cities in the Mid- 


more than a dozen 


a truck and he was en- 


west without a cheek muscle twitch- 
ing with nervousness. He hit the 
Foremost Electric Company of Peo- 
$70,000 made a 


ria for in cash and 


‘ttaway, moments ahead of 
he police. “All we 
afforded by the 


smooth g« 
| needed were 
those moments 
walkie-talkie,” he related to the po- 
lice 

On one occasion, he and his part- 
ner were burglarizing a grocery store 
in Gridley, Illinois, when a lookout 
a cop approaching and warned 
who got out fast. But the 
got part of the license 
and 


Saw 
Rhodes, 
policeman 
number, the alarm crackled, 
Rhodes was taken, his loot intact. 
Police admit they’re working on a 
foolproof burglar alarm. That’s their 
only offense-defense against a bur- 
glar accoutered with a walkie-talkie. 
But they fear that the super-hoist 
boys will develop a detecting device 
that will denote a current and cir- 
cumvent it without breaking it. Ra- 
dar, skillfully applied, could certain- 


ly warn a thief of what to avoid, 
police say. 

Walkie-talkies must be licensed by 
the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, but of course that’s a feeble 
violation to point out to a burglar. 

Of great moment to citizens con- 
cerned with law enforcement is the 
fact that most crime in the nation is 
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ae sanenent There was no 
4 other word for it. Custodians 
of the public library in Vancouver, 
British Columbia couldn’t meet the 
demand—most shelves were empty 
before closing time on the first day. 

This rec more than 
one year ago, and public enthusiasm 
intensity 


ord rush began 
has never subsided. Its 
reflects a widespread interest in good 
music; its duration presents a pattern 


; 


for greater community enjoyment of 
the arts. 
In 1946, Vancouver Kiwanians gave 


their public library $1500 to buy 


musical recordings for a proposed 
free record lending service. With 
this money librarians assembled a 


representative collection of classical 


album set A few 


principally Shakespearean 


dramatic discs 
were 
also bought. 

The preliminary 


for the Vancouver 


collection was 

completed in time 

sixtieth anniversary in No- 

vember, 1947. At that time, Van- 

couver Kiwanis President E. B. Clark 

Board Chairman G. 
| 


library’s 


] 


joined 
Stanley 
ord collection 
Then 


oras, 


Library 
Miller in declaring the rec- 
“open to the public.” 


visitors listened to some rec- 


and the 


Townspeople borrowed 867 record- 


rush began. 


service during the first 
existence. And 
5519 Ki- 


ings from the 
nine days of its 
library files reveal that 
wanian contributions whirled on 
local turntables last September, the 
service's most active month. 

Each time needle meets 
Mr. and Mrs. Vancouver appreciate 
the public record service and the 
men behind it. 


proove, 


“This service widens and develops 
knowledge in my child (under 
fifteen) who is already fond of 


classical music,” declares a pleased 
parent. Says another borrower: “I 
appreciate this opportunity to gain a 
good knowledge of better music.” 
THE END 
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executed by youth, and that most 
youth are technical-minded — and 
police are admittedly far behind. Any 
young hoodium today knows how to 
needle an old crate into a hot rod 
and shoot along at 125 miles an hour. 
Even high school boys know how to 
speed their jalopies and get away 
from the local gendarmerie while 
thumbing their noses. 


Anp Joun Law is left standing on 
his big, flat feet. He can’t pinch the 
wayward juveniles because he can’t 
soup up his mind to meet the hot- 
rodders’ challenge to law and order. 
Natch! It takes more than brain mus- 
cle to savvy radar and complicated 
things like car motors. Leave this 
funny stuff to the high schoolers! 
Cops don’t have time to waste soup- 
ing up squad car engines. 

So the law 
younger set gets bolder and bolder. 
An American youth browsing over 
blueprints is a healthy youth. But 
when the drift turns to unsavory 
practices, the cops are left far be- 


loses face, while the 


hind, not only in their squad cars, 
but also in their thinking. 

There is much to set the police to 
their 
their noses these days and to wag- 
ging their heads. Take what hap- 
pened recently in Portland, Oregon, 


rubbing pipe bowls against 


when two rosy-cheeked boys wear- 


ing Army uniforms walked into a 


5 
baker’s shop. They said good morn- 
ing pleasantly as well-brought-up 
boys do. The grocer responded in 
kind, as polite bakers do 

One of the boys, who was wearing 
a knapsack on his back, poked his 
into his armpit and with- 


left hand 
drew a little porcelain nozzle. Near 
little 


over, 


the end of the nozzle was a 
The lad 


pushed the nozzle down, placed his 


trigger. leaned 


way 


thumb against the trigger, and a 


nasty 


yellowish-crimson flame spat 
on the floor. Both boys did a kind of 
square dance and stomped out the 
flames. 

The 
the baker jocosely: “Like a squoosh 
very 


one with the nozzle said to 


in your face, sir?” He was a 
well-bred boy. 


T ne Baker cared for nothing of the 
kind. He gave the boys his money. 
As he related nervously, he “would- 
na minded a gun.” But the home- 
made flame-thrower? No siree, not 
for him. It was enough to make his 
hackles raise little hackles of their 
own, he intimated. 

Of course the boys had dabbled a 
bit during the war at the gentle art 
of destroying pill boxes with a burst 
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of liquid, viscous flame. They had 
arranged their contraption with bu- 
tane and an aluminum two-quart 
tank. 

Three similar flame-ups were re- 
ported that day. Flame-ups, not 
stick-ups. There is something about 
a spat of fire that is very uncom- 
fortable to a shopkeeper. And who 
wouldn’t be perturbed? 

Police, too, are perturbed. But to 
reckon with flame-ups was not 
taught them in police schools. Bal- 
listics don’t enter in the matter at all. 
Who can level a gun in the face of a 
spume of fire twenty-five feet long? 

Then there was a bank job in Bir- 
mingham where a lone youngster 
with a grenade clenched in his teeth 
made off with $12,000—and he was 
grinning all the while; the neatest 
trick of the week. To those who have 
heard of but never seen one, a gre- 
nade is a fearsome thing, far more so 
than a snub-nosed gun. The movies 
have made guns familiar, but war- 
developed weapons are another mat- 
ter. A vast and well-deserved psy- 
chology has been erected on them. 





In Gastonia, infra-red rays mount- 
ed on a gun were employed with 
efficient results. They’re the kind 
that were used at night to spot Japs 
sitting up in trees and shielded by 
camouflage. In a down the 
Gastonia streets while a burglar was 
taking his leave—a hasty one—he 
bagged both his pursuers along the 


chase 


dark thoroughfares. 


These are the first gleanings of 
an atomic-incepted crime tendency. 
They are finger posts of what is yet 
to come. Complicated weapons are 
complicated solely in construction. 
Operation of war weapons is simple 
because 12,000,000 had to be taught 
to use them. With some of them 
trained in theory plus operation, 
there is little doubt that reconstruc- 
tion of Army weapons is easy, and 
reasonable facsimiles are simple. 
Too, native American ingenuity 
when brought into play makes it 
elementary to defeat the old-fash- 
ioned police forces. Just as lads were 
building crystal radio sets on spools 
of thread and getting good reception, 
so can they now develop the intri- 
cate yet simple weapons for crime 
that they used so magnificently dur- 
ing the war. 

Community leaders and police are 
rightly disturbed and thinking hard. 
What can they do against Izzy and 
his ionic disintegrator? With police 
budgets as they are, very little. A 
retooling job is needed in the police 
laboratories across the land.THE END 
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When death and disaster struck this Pennsylvania family, 


the community opened its heart. 


they Il always remember 


By GEORGI 


a 
| HERE WAS snow on the ground when 
Mrs. John Reider looked out of the 
window and buttoned her coat. Her 
eleven-month-old baby was sleeping, 
so she cautioned the other four Reider 
children to play quietly. Then she left 
the shabby two-room house to 
water from a spring, three hundred 


get 


yards away. 

What happened before she returned 
is a tale of terror that four of the 
Reider children will always remem- 
ber. And what happened during the 
subsequent weeks will never be for- 
gotten by John Reider, his wife or the 
community. 

Soon after Mrs. Reider left the 
house, an overheated coal stove ignited 
the kitchen floor. Flames raced up the 
walls and quickly spread through the 
rest of the small house. Four children 
struggled out of the blaze, but their 
baby sister kept on sleeping. 

Eli Christ, a neighbor, came running 
to the Reider house as soon as he saw 
the flames. Shotgun shells were ex- 
ploding from the heat when he ar- 
rived, but Christ crawled through the 
roaring kitchen and dragged the baby 
out of her blazing crib. 

Too late, though—the 
dead. 

Then Mrs. Reider came back from 
the spring, and her husband was sum- 
moned from his factory job. By the 
time the fire was out, only a shell of 
their home remained; almost every- 
thing inside had been destroyed. The 
sagging barn, close to the ruined home, 
had not been damaged, however. 

This tragedy made headlines in 
three local papers. When the Ki- 
wanians in nearby Ephrata, Pennsyl- 


child was 


Above is the barn which neighbors made 
into a dwelling for the Reiders, right, 
after a fire had destroyed their home 


{ GARFIELD 


vania heard the news, they organized 
a relief committee. To help the service 
clubbers marshal the town’s support, 
local radio stations broadcast hourly 
appeals for donations which might 
aid the Reiders. Meanwhile, the Ki- 
wanians set up a receiving center in 
Ephrata. 

Soon the people’s’ contributions 
began piling up—money, furniture, 
food and clothing. A house was offered 
to the family, and they stayed there 
until volunteer workers had repaired 
Reider’s barn and converted it into a 
I Then several truckloads of gifts 


nome. 
from the sympathetic community were 
brought to the newly-erected Reider 
house. 

Townspeople gave more than enough 


to re-establish the Reiders. And the 


surplus was distributed to other needy 
families in the vicinity. These people, 
like the six remaining Reiders, will 
the 


generosity of 
THE END 


always remember 
their neighbors. 
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was created, and the old auditorium 
made into a large dining hall. Now 
there is a play room for kindergarten 
children, where a teacher holds regu- 
lar classes for youngsters of pre-school 
age. This is the last vestige of formal 
education remaining in the old school 
house. And the one remaining class- 
room isn’t big enough to re-create the 
chalky, papery atmosphere which by 
contrast made the old time spring 
flower shows smell so sweet. 
But the current flower shows 
good enough to attract everyone’s at- 
tention. This is just one activity that 
has replaced the musty odor of disuse 
in the old school house. On Saturday 
folks do-si-dos there, 


Kiwanians helped 

the citizens of a small 
southern town bring 
an old school house 
to life again. 


readin’ 
ritin’ 
and recreation 


are 





nights, young 


T just like their parents, grandparents 

HE DEMISE of the country school has By and great-grandparents used to do. 

I ignt sad lame nts from many Amet CARO! y N I H ARRE I | Boy Scouts and other organizations 
A 4 4e 4 4 4 


who like to remember the days meet regularly in the new recreation 


school brandished hick- 


ticks and spitballs sailed between 


icans 


wurhe m<s I 
when marm center, where women gathered to sew 


down the building, or turning it into during the recent war. 


ory 





recitations. These laments are not just 
though, the 
the social 


sentimentalism, because 


little red school house was 
center of rural America 

Many a county fair, with the Nor- 
man Rockwellish atmosphere of pick- 
les and preserves, corn and cows, has 
been held on country school house 
grounds. And the voices of square 
dance callers lured past generations 


back to stomping hoedowns at school 


a fa tory iolted the into 
action. Civic leaders met to make plans 


which had 


community 
for the building 
served the people so well for so long 
their efforts, the citi- 
community organiza 


Saving 


To concentrate 
zens formed a 
tion. 

At the suggestion of this group, the 
county school board decided not to sell 
the school. Mark Smith, past Interna- 
Kiwanis Inter- 


tional president of 


Since its inception, Kiwanians have 
done a deal to support and 
strengthen the center. And when prep- 
sell the 


great 


arations were being made to 
old school house after the community 
group's lease expired last fall, Kiwan- 
ians helped the people of Howard buy 
the re-vamped school house. So the 
recreation has 


community center 


cleared the last barrier to successful 


survival. 





on Saturday nights. Spring flower national and “county school board By helping Howard build and se- 
shows brought country women to the’ superintendent, thought the school cure its community center, Kiwanis 
local school houses, where they also should be leased to the newly-in- was inadvertently building a founda- 
congregated to can fruit and vege-  corporated community organization. tion for new service clubs. An off- 
tables So did Andrew Lyndon, chairman of shoot of the Howard organization was 

That’s the way it was in Howard, the committee to sell the property, past the Ingleside Community Club, organ- 


ized by Kiwanian Henry K. Burns. 
This group built a club house that pro- 


president and charter member of the 
Macon Kiwanis club 


Georgia, a little town about ten miles 


from Macon. So everyone was sad 


when the school house closed in 1938, His efforts returned the old school vided a place where civic groups could 
and all of Howard's youngsters began house to the grateful community of meet. The people of Ingleside had long 
attending a central school in Macon. Howard in 1944 wanted a Kiwanis club, but could not 

After the old school house doors Since then, the old school house has have one because there was no place 


for meetings. Their community center 
solved this problem, and so the Ingle- 
side Kiwanis club was formed. 

The success of community clubs in 
Howard and Ingleside has inspired 
other towns to build three similar or- 
ganizations in the county. Two more 
are being planned. And Kiwanis is ac- 
companying this renaissance of civic 
spirit. THE END 


resumed its usefulness to the com- 
munity as a recreation center instead 
of a place where young minds grasped 
the three R’s. And Macon Kiwanians 
helped with the big job of adapting 
the old structure to the recreational 
renaissance. 

First, desks had to be removed. Then 
classrooms were re-decorated and new 
furniture was purchased. A kitchen 


were barred, dust settled over battered 
and cobwebs grew in dim cor- 
was 


ae sks 


ners. Occasionally, one room 
cleaned up for a home demonstration 
group to use. But it was a long time 
between dustings. 

In 1944 a startling filtered 


through Howard: the school house was 


rumor 


up for sale! 


The thought of someone tearing 











getting a lot more out of this work- 
project than a new building. We’re 
making a better bridge between edu- 
cation and life. When this project is 
done, we’ve got other plans.” 
Faculty members say that campus 
morale has improved 100 per cent. 
“This cost me $40,” said one student, 
still grimy from a night shift on the 
building. “I'd paid my fee to transfer 
to another college, but I wouldn’t 
miss this—not even for that much 
money.” “For the first time since 
I've been in college,” said another 
(See MIRACLE page 52) 


your new dormitory,” he said, “but 
I like the way you're building it. 
I want to help.” 

Dr. Marble quotes an academically 
out-of-vogue saying of Emerson that 
“‘education should be one _ part 
words, one part worship and one 
part work,’” and he adds, “our col- 
leges have done a magnificent job 
with words. Some of them have done 
fairly well by worship. But work— 
the kind Emerson had in mind—has 
been just about left out. Isn’t that, 
perhaps, one of the things that’s 
wrong with us? At any rate, we're 


MIRACLE 
(From page 11) 


and for free?” asked a glove manu- 
facturer—and he donated three- 
hundred dozen pairs of leather-lined 
working gloves. Most of the cement 
blocks were given by a local con- 
tractor; The United States Steel Cor- 
poration contributed the cement. 

A few weeks ago, Negro Charley 
Graham, who runs the “Snack Shop” 
in Wilmington’s Negro section, called 
on Dr. Marble and made a most 
liberal contribution. “I can’t work on 
50) e THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 




















Q. We are faced with the problem 
of having one of our ten-year mem- 


bers request privileged membership. 
Is there any way we can restrict the 
granting of privileged membership? 
A. Yes. Article III, Section 4 (a) of 
the Standard Form for Club Bylaws 
makes it discretionary with the board of 
directors whether privileged member- 
ship should be granted to men who have 
been active members for ten years or 
more. Each request should be con- 
sidered on its own merits. If the board 
of directors feels that a request should 
not be granted, the active member 
should be continued in this status. 


Q. Who is chairman of the board of 
directors of a Kiwanis club? 

A. Article VI, Section 4 of the Stand- 
ard Form for Club Bylaws reads: 

“He (the president) shall be the ex- 
ecutive officer of his club and shall pre- 
side over all meetings of the club and 
of the board of directors.” 


Q. How long should a round table 
group meet to qualify for attendance? 

A. No specific time limit has been 
set. Any time consistent with the spir- 
it of the provision for round table meet- 
ings would be recognized. 


Q. How can I make reservations for 
rooms at the International convention 
in Atlantic City? There are several 
members in our club who would like 
to go but do not know the procedure. 

A. On February 1, hotel reservation 
blanks were sent to all club secretaries 
and you should contact your secretary 
at once. If he has not received the 
blanks, you should write for an addi- 
tional supply to the Kiwanis Convention 
Office, Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey. Fill out the blank com- 
pletely and attach your check for the 
necessary registration fees ($5.00 men, 
$3.00 ladies) before mailing it to the 
convention office. 


Q. What are the qualifications 
necessary to obtain a twenty-five-year 


Legion of Honor button and cer- 
tificate? 
A. Any active, reserve or privileged 


member who has accumulated a total of 
twenty-five or more years as a member 
of Kiwanis, is eligible for Legion of 
Honor membership. 


Q. If several members from any 
one club attended an International or 
district convention, would this con- 
stitute an inter-club meeting? 

A. No. An International or district 
convention is not an inter-club meet- 
ing in the sense that inter-club meet- 
ings are promoted by our International 
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and district committees. They should 
not be recorded as such by the club. 


Q. May our club grant honorary 
membership to a man who is an active 
member of another service club? 

A. Yes. There is 
the election of honorary members who 
are active members of other service 
clubs. Article II, Section 1, of the by- 
laws of Kiwanis International provides 
that no man shall be eligible to active 
membership if he holds membership 
(other than honorary membership) in 
a service club of like character. 


no limitation on 


Q. We recently admitted to mem- 
bership a prominent individual who 
carries a number of titles. Is it neces- 
sary to include these titles on his 
luncheon button? 

A. No. Your board of directors has 
the authority to establish its own pol- 
icy on this matter, but it is suggested 
that you follow the general practice of 
including only the Kiwanis identifica- 
tion on the luncheon button. The cus- 
tomary identification is a member’s 
name, nickname and classification. In 
the case of a privileged or honorary 
member who holds no Kiwanis classi- 
fication, the type of membership should 
be indicated. 


Q. Our club board of directors 
holds its meeting on the sixth of each 
month. February 6 fell on a Sunday 
so we postponed this meeting until 
February 7. May attendance at this 
meeting be credited against a meeting 
missed during January? 

A. No. The Official Attendance Rules 


provide for only a six-day grace period. 


Q. Our Committee on Attendance 
and Membership has approved for 
active membership an_ individual 
whose father is a privileged member 
of the club. Both father and son work 
for the same corporation. Is our com- 
mittee correct in approving this mem- 
bership proposal? 

A. Yes. Privileged membership car- 
ries no classification. For this reason 
the father’s former classification in ac- 
tive membership is open and his son 
may be elected to fill the vacancy. 
Please note that Article III, Section 2, 
Division (d) of the bylaws concerns 
only active members: “The active 
membership shall be further limited to 
not more than one man in any given 
firm . s 


Q. Is it proper for a member of the 
board of directors to indorse a person 
for membership? 

A. Yes. This is a privilege extended 
to all active members and should not be 
denied a club director. THE END 


SPEAKER’S DESK 


for use on banquet ti . les, 
ete. 19” front x 18 h 
* deep. A piece of ‘fu 

niture that most every club 
needs for the convenience of 


is built with shelf 
for extra papers, books, etc. 
Finished with rubber cush- 
ioned corners. Light, com- 










only as 
and requ ire two to 
Fach 


ordered, 
four days for delivery. 


Secretary ora of club supplies now ready. 


“OLD GLORY’’ MANUFACTURING CO. 
165 W. Harrison St., Chicago WAbash 2-2070 


SUN RAY PARK|| 


HEALTH RESORT 
HOTEL-SANITARIUM | | 


FOR REST. CONVALESCENCE 
AND CHRONIC CASES. } 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 
125 S.W 30TY COURT 








| || 
| 
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PRINT YOUR OWN 
POST CARES 


COMPLETE 
- OUTFIT 


Amaz ing results in sales, inquiries and con- 
tacts... Saves time and money .. . very easy 
to use GEM STENCIL DU PLICATOR is 
ideal for Advertising, Announcements, Notices, 
Labels, Forms, Price Lists —hundreds of uses for 
every type of business and organization. 
Comes complete with all supplies, instructions 
and 60-page Book of Ideas 4 

FREE TRIAL OFFER: Try it before you 
buy it! Write and a GEM OUTFIT will be 
sent you postpaid. After 10 days, send only 
$7.50 or return the GEM, no questions asked, 
bid The GEM must sell itself, you be the judge 


BOND EQUIPMENT CO. Dept. 103 
6633 Enright St. Louis 5, Mo. 
SEND NO MONEY « FREE TRIAL OFFER 




























kiwanlans— 


Have you ordered the new Kiwanis Chrysanthe- 


mum? Complete details in March issue of The 
Kiwanis Magazine. Supply is limited at least for 
several years. Be first in your club to have it in 
your garden. Ideally suited for park plantings. 
A real tribute from your club to your city. 
e 

ACT NOW! 
Sold exclusively through the Kiwanis Club of 
Laneaster, Pennsylvania, Incorporated. Pro- 


ceeds to further the cause of education of needy 
boys and girls. 


Address orders and make checks payable to: 
Past Presidents’ Association 
KIWANIS CLUB of LANCASTER, Pa., Inc, 
P.O. Box 321, Lancaster, Pa. 























KIWANIS HOST HOTELS 





Crnadion Pacific 


ARE HEADQUARTERS FOR 
KIWANIS MEETINGS 





>. comfortable accom 
taliry make Canadian 
s meetings. Plan to 


CHATEAU FRONTENAC, QUEBEC l7th-century 
nee {23 rooms. Kiwanis 

tT et ve y Thur da 

ROYAL YORK By tb tn TORONTO, ONT.—L arge st 


ir-cor ditfoned confe nce 
vutside room \ Kiws anis luncheo ns every 


Ww j 
nove ALEXANDRA HOTEL, WINNIPEG, MAN. 
ortable rooms, Modern and fireproof. Kiwanis 
meet luesda 
HOTEL SASKATCHEWAN, REGINA, SASK. — Mode r 
Be autiful scenery. You'll fine 
K wanis her Mon 


HOTEL PALLISER, ‘CALGARY, ALTA. aii wanis he ad- 


for lunches Monday omfortable 


e ever) 


acious rooms 
EMPRESS HOTEL, VICTORIA, B. C. a w-like 
oe. IXUry spot on the west « ai glish 
sdayis Kiwanis Day here, 





»atmosphe it 






“CENTER OF EVERYTHING” 


in SAN ANTONIO TEXAS 


300 OF ITS $50 ROOMS 
AIR-CONDITIONED 





OOMPRAL MANAGER 





EDGEWATER BEACH nore: | 





5300 Block 
Sheridan Road 


CHICAGO 


or 
Lake Michigan 


Home of Kiwanis Club of the North Shore 


{ 1000 Outside Rooms Each With 
Bath—EUROPEAN PLAN 


A 200-Car GARAGE in the 
building 


fe 











DINKLER HOTELS 
lVhere Kiwanis Meets 
ANSLEY HOTEL, Atlanta, Ga. 
TUTWILER HOTEL, Birmingham, Ala. 
THE JEFFERSON DAVIS, Montgomery, Ala. 
THE ST. CHARLES, New Orleans, La. 


THE KENTUCKY, Louisville, Ky. 











New Hotel Mayflower 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Wednesday at 1:00 


Wotel George Washington 
WEST PALM BEACH 
Wednesday at 12:15 





Bob Kloeppel, Kiwanian, President Director 
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,is:' HOTEL 

at MemP"” PEABODY 
"South's Pinest—One of America’s Best’’ 


F. R. Schutt 
& Gen. Mar. 


D, 
res 





HOTEL SYRACUSE 
at the hub of New. York State 


Kiwanis Meets Each Tuesday at Noon. 





600 Constantly Modern Rooms 
KIWANIAN JIM GILDAY, Mca. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 




















In NEW YORK 
cf) WAH tS 
headqvorters are at 












potel 


M. L. Lightcap, 
Manager 








™ COLUMBUS 


_ MIAM? S FINEST 








| 


we Downtown Terminal 
All Airlines 


Cae FRIDAYS, 12:15 
y MINNOW 


Washing tons finest 
C.J. MACK, wl WANAGER 
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Hots Okianoma | 


BILTMORE 


OKLAHOMA CITY 
H. P. Johnson, Manager 























HOTEL 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 
Operated under the joint management of 
the Canadian National and Can 

Pacific Railway Companies 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 


+diar 











BANGOR: MAINE 











Don't Worry About Hotel Accommodations in 
ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA 


“Just Make Your Reservations” 


At HOTEL ARTHUR 


One of the several Roberts Hotels there. 
Modern, see ad in Hotel Red Beok—near Clinic. 
“A Room Always Assured” 


Kiwanian ARTHUR L. ROBERTS, Prop. 











In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


Wednesday Noon 











y 


BAYFRONT HOTEL im J 


MIRACLE 
(From page 50) 


student, “I've begun to feel that I 
belong to something important.” 
Top student in hours worked is 
Vernon Wills. A junior in a univer- 
sity in a nearby he heard of 
the building program and transferred 
to Wilmington for his senior year. 
“If you don’t start becoming inde- 
pendent when you're in college, 
when do you?” Like Vernon, most 
the students who work on the 
dormitory will never live in it, 
since its capacity is eighty. “I guess 
that adds to the feeling that this is 
worth one of them 
“Almost anybody will work hard 
its his own house he’s building.” 
One professor, fearful at first that 
so much outside work would 
ously told me that 
the exact had happened. 
With few exceptions, student 
the longest building hours are 
the best job academically. “It 


state, 


of 


doing,” said. 


seri- 
hamper studies, 
opposite 
with 
doing 


looks 


as though the harder they work on 
the dorm, the better they do in 
classes. They seem to get the hard- 
work habit 

More than Wilmington has been 
heartened by this project. Speaking 
for the dedication of the partly- 
completed dormitory, Herbert Hoo- 
ver declared that the college’s ‘“revo- 
lutionary idea of self-help” was an 


important step toward the develop- 
ment ot 
who 
this nation.” 


“uncommon men and women 
undertake leadership in 
senjamin Fine, 
tion editor of the New York 
wrote of the project and the spirit 
back of it as something “unique and 
exciting in higher education.” <A 
representative of Radio Luxembourg, 
Europe’s most powerful station, was 
his visit to the campus 


can 
educa- 


Times, 


so stirred by 


that now a program recorded at 
Wilmington by a Swiss and French 
undergraduate is broadcast regu- 
larly to the youth of Europe 
“Wilmington College,” says an 
editorial in the Providence, Rhode 
Island Journal, “has discovered all 


in one process an excellent substitute 
for football, a fine antidote for mere 
learning, a fresh classroom tech- 
nique, and the irreplaceable consola- 
tion of doing work with one’s own 
hands.” 

“We think we're finding an an- 
swer for young people who are 
worked up about all that’s wrong 
with the world and want to know 


what they can do about it,” says 
Muriel Specht, Wilmington’s Dean of 


Women. “We tell them they can 
start right now and right here. That’s 
how to get the big job done, isn’t 
it—by doing a lot of little jobs in a 
| big way?” THE END 
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LETTERS 
(From page 47) 


... Mr. Thurman Sensing of Tennessee 
says that the South Needs No Federal 
Aid, and he cites the field of education 
as a case in point. That may be true for 
Tennessee; it is far from true for South 
Carolina. 
Look at these figures (1945): 
Income per child 

South Carolina .......... Approx. $2500 


United. States: isis ccsa.c Approx. 5300 
GW VOR <. ss suaaxaskes Approx. 8300 
CANIOPIIG sons. 5 ic bcs xaleaenc Approx. 9000 
Children per 1000 adults 
(CI uildren aged 5-17 only) 
SGMEEi, CUOTUMINE | i/5652's css on eoaeeeaan 580 
Ee CUES ooo nck na yates eraieine aca we 380 
EeOMIAD aoc oak oes bel ene vise eso 275 


In 1940 nearly 40,000 attended classes 
on which less than $100 was spent for 
the all purposes, including 
teachers’ salaries, fuel, janitor service, 
and the like. And 1940 was no depres- 
sion year. 

Rural agricultural states deserve a 
return on their investments in children 
They feed, clothe, and educate boys 
and girls who, when they reach an age 
of productivity, migrate to the urban 
industrial states and pay back the 
returns of the rural states into the 
coffers of the richer industrial states. 

During the thirties we had a depres- 
which nearly drove the public 
schools out of existence. The Civilian 
Conservation Corps, introduced by the 
federal government and run by the 
federal government, carried on much 
of the works which were the province 
of the public schools. 

The end of the depression could not 
kill these schools. It took war and 
threat of war to do away with the CCC 
and NYA. 

Unless we bolster our public schools 
with state-controlled, federally  col- 
lected tax monies now, we face the 
extreme likelihood of a federally con- 
trolled system of schools if another 
depression comes. 

I fear that more than federal 

L. C. McArthur, Jr. 
Kiwanis Club of Darlington, 
South Carolina 


Chairman, S.C. Committee on 
Federal Aid for Education 


year for 


sion 


aid. 


More Federal Aid 

. I want to congratulate you for your 
presentation of both sides of the so- 
called “plan” for our national health. I 
just hope that your readers will com- 
pare both Mr. Ewing’s statement and 
that of Dr. Fishbein. 

My medical friends tell me that to call 
Mr. Ewing’s statement an outright fab- 
rication would be to treat it quite char- 
itably. For example, the 325,000 persons 
he claims die needlessly every year in 
this country include accidental deaths, 
but he doesn’t say so, leading the casual 
reader to the conclusion that something 
is wrong with our medical picture 
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time the public continues to exercise 
its priceless freedom of choice. Of 
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which only the federal government can 
straighten out. 


Dr. Fishbein is right. We need no 
revolution. The private insurance com- 
panies in this country are doing a 
magnificent job of providing for the 
needs of the public. Health and accident 
and life insurance on a voluntary basis 
are growing by leaps and bounds, and 
have already reached the point where 
more than one-half of all the employ- 
ables are covered with private plans. 
Should we discard all this for another 
vast bureau of politically manipulated 
divisions and subdivisions and institute 
compulsory government insurance? I 
think not. 


We are still a free nation, and that 
means keeping freedom of choice for 


the individual. It is rather hard for the — — 


social planners to stomach the idea that 
some of our citizens remain improvi- 
dent; that they prefer new automo- 


biles to needed medical care, or that 


course, you can compel the improvident 
to be provident, but how much better 
it is to be provident and how much less 
costly it is when people do so volun- 
tarily rather than through force! 
Frank S. Vanderbrouk 
Executive Vice President 
Monarch Life Insurance Company 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Thank You! 

. I want to express my appreciation 
of The Kiwanis Magazine. It is one of 
the few organization magazines which 
have such a general interest. I have 
enjoyed many articles in it during the 
past year. 

Remley J. Glass, Charter Member 
Kiwanis Club of Mason City, Iowa 








they prefer to waste their resources in 
one form or another rather than pur- 
chase the protection which they need. 
However, that is their privilege as indi- 
viduals—and it is our job as insurance 
men to overcome their prejudices 
against doing the things that they 
should do and through gradual educa- 
tion we private insurance people are 
teaching the public, while at the same 








CLUB SECRETARIES—Order 
FORD Easter Gum by the case 
(50 boxes) thru your Ford Gum 
Machine Operator; or direct 
from the Company. Retail com- 
missions will help boost your 
Club Welfare Fund. 








“Everything Your Club Needs!” 
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NEWFOUNDLAND 
(From page 7) 
zations is the Newfoundland Board of 
Trade. Its function: liaison between 
the government and business. Pro- 
posals from the board 
bear considerable weight with the 
government, and 30oard 
frequently serve on government-ap- 


emanating 
members 


pointed foreign missions. 

The Western Newfoundland Asso- 
ciation is made up of tradesmen, in- 
dustrialists, and representatives of 
labor from the western part of the 
new province. Each local unit of this 
organization controls its own affairs, 
but adheres to an over-all constitu- 
tion. The Central Newfoundland As- 
formed in 1943, is dedi- 
cated to the general welfare of the 
island. 


sociation, 
entire 


Te mempers of these three asso- 
ciations, especially the residents of 
the larger communities, feel closer 
to Europe than Canada because of 
the past, and the present structure 
of their enterprises. So the well-to- 
do merchant class naturally opposed 
union with their western neighbor. 

The fishermen and working people, 
on the other hand, feel closer to 
Canada because their lives have been 
shaped by similar frontier conditions. 
And perhaps the traditional friction 
between English and Irish has fur- 
ther widened the gap between New- 
foundland’s classes. 

This heritage of turmoil has been 
responsible for seesawing changes in 
the island’s government from 
colonial rule to representative gov- 
ernment to autonomy to commission 
rule, and now to union with Canada. 

Unlike its politics, Newfoundland’s 
weather is attractively cool. The 
Arctic current which brings feed to 
the cod, brings cold winters to the 
island. Although the temperatures 
are Chicago-like, there is usually at 
least four feet of snow between Octo- 
ber and May. Powerful winds are so 
common that islanders regard any- 
thing less than ninety miles an hour 
a mere breeze. In the summer, 
Nature provides a superb air condi- 
tioning system, in the form of ice- 
bergs, which split off the North Pole 
and float south around the island. 

Enjoyable as the short summers 
are, they do not produce good crops 
because the Ice Age robbed New- 
foundland of most nourishing top 
soil. So Newfoundlanders must con- 
tinually fertilize their small gardens 
of cabbage, potatoes and salad bowl 
crops. The bountiful sea helps island- 
ers make up for the glaciers’ thievery 
by providing legions of small, silvery 
fish for garden fertilizer. The people 
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scoop these caplin from 
water on the beaches. 

But fertilizer is the only thing the 
ocean gives Newfoundlanders with- 
out demanding hard work and danger 
in return. Many islanders have been 
frozen to death in sudden blizzards 
that engulfed them while hunting 
seals on barren arctic ice floes. 
Armed with clubs, these seal hunters 
leave their ships to pursue colonies 
of squirming, barking fur seals over 
the treacherous spring ice floes. 


Wen tue season is over, the hunt- 
ers sail home with loads of sealskin, 
fat and flippers, which are a national 
dish. It takes real courage to sample 
this dubious delicacy, because seal 
flippers look like human hands. And 
the meat is rather oily. 

Although they didn’t 
seal flippers, many United States and 
Canadian servicemen who came to 
Newfoundland during the recent war 
were grateful for the islanders’ hos- 
pitality. This courtesy helped the 
morale of fighting men who were 
protecting a 
against weather and the Nazis. 

By the time America’s long-term 
lease on its Newfoundland outposts 
visitors will 


appreciate 


vital military base 


expires, a great many 
have come to the island. They will 
take from Newfoundland 


trophies, beautiful photographs and 


sporting 


a real respect for the hardy people 
who are governed from Ottawa but 
who live by the grace of Cod 





THE END 
+ 
e th Anniversary Clubs 
Austin, Texas May 5 
Elmira, N. Y. May 10 


Lancaster, Ohio May 15 


Schenectady, N. Y. May 15 
Moose Jaw, Sask. May 20 
Springfield, Ohio-..................... May 20 
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Bell and Maywood, Calif. May 1 
Saint Marys, W. Va. May 1 
Ontario, Calif. May 2 
Saint Boniface, Man. May 5 
Claremont, Calif May 9 
Prescott, Ariz. May 10 
Edensburg, Pa. May 12 


South Milwaukee, Wisc. May 13 


Bend, Ore........ May 14 
Cumberland, Md. May 15 
Midland, Ont... May 22 
Shelton, Wash..... ..May 23 
Waltham, Mass. May 28 
Wellington, Ohio... May 29 
PN isnt May 30 


shallow . 


SITUATION 
(From page 31) 


given a good view of his audience and 
has the advantage of letting certain 
groups sit together when they have 
matters to discuss or committee 


meetings to hold. 


Turee crrcutar tables are used by 
the club of Liverpool, Nova Scotia 
and eight deuces. Brookline, Massa- 
chusetts Kiwanians seat members at 
round tables for eight: six to seven 
of these suffice. A long head table for 
twelve is at the end of the room. 
They discourage same groups getting 
together at every meeting so that the 
boys can become better acquainted 
with each other. The Rockford, IIli- 
nois Kiwanis club uses a similar 
blueprint with seventeen round 
tables with eight at each and a 
speaker’s table for seven, at the side 
of the room. The Edmonton, Alberta 
club, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, 
Camden, New Jersey and Winnipeg, 
Manitoba clubs all favor the smaller 
group arrangements. 

D. C. Nevins, president of the 
Camden Kiwanis club, 
that breaking into small groups also 
creates friendly rivalry in audience 
singing, 
that they have one table assigned 
each month to those members whose 
birthdays occur in that month. At 
the first meeting of the month this 


mentions 


conversation is easier, and 


honored table receives special atten- 
tion with flowers and special menu. 
Winnipeg’s Herb Grapentine 
speaks up for the circular table as a 
boon for the new member. It enables 
the newcomer to become quite inti- 
mately acquainted with six or eight 
new men each week. A stranger can 
be made to feel very much at home. 
The Chincoteague, Virginia Ki- 
wanis club approximates a six-sided 
figure with head table at top, five 
tables at the perimeter and one for 
six in the center, which works out 
better than either “U” or “T”. 


For watever reasons the ”U”, 
“T” or small table formations are 
favored and most suitable, so far as 
one speaker, who shall be nameless, 
is concerned, there is a better still 
arrangement. 

This is known as the single file. 
The speaker directly faces one mem- 
ber, preferably a relative or old and 
valued friend. Behind this member 
is a single row of other listeners, 
none of whom the speaker can see; 
none of whom can see the speaker. 

This unnamed speaker says this 
set-up would do him more good than 
the works of Dale Carnegie. I know 
what I mean. THE END 
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By S. P. SHULL 


I WAS A STRANGER in town. But when 
a friend asked me to attend a civic 
meeting in the local school, I went 
along. I met him outside the school, 
so when we entered I had no idea 
of what the meeting was about. 

the whole community is in- 
volved,” was all I could learn as we 
hurried toward the assembly room. 
Then an usher greeted us at the 
assembly room door with a question: 
“Are you for or against?” 

“For,” declared my friend, with- 
out hesitation. The usher led him to 
a seat on the far side of the room. 

Now, I’m a pretty good business- 
man, so I never sign my name with- 
out reading the fine print. And I 
don’t say yes unless I know what 
I’m talking about. So when the usher 
returned, I told him I was “against,” 
because I figured it was smart to be 
noncommittal. I was led to a seat 
opposite my friend. 

The room was just beginning to 
fill, so I sat back to watch the 
people. I soon observed that the 
usher’s question had created a strik- 
ing division between opposite per- 





THE OTHER SIDE OF THE ROOM 


sonalities. To my side of the room 
came the people with little minds 
and big mouths. This was obvious 
from their conversation. 

The dullards with comic book 
minds were all around me! 

Across the room, the people were 
different. I couldn’t hear what they 
were saying, but I could see that 
they were solid, substantial citizens. 
There were smiles and gestures of 
friendship exchanged among neigh- 
bors who were interested in build- 
ing their community. 

The “againsts” around me were 
eager to tear down, not build. And 
I was with them because I had 
thought that safety comes through 
being noncommital! I became thor- 
oughly uncomfortable under the 
realization that a man may be 
against something, merely to the 
extent of doing nothing about it. 
And I suddenly realized that there 
is no such thing as a neutral at- 
titude toward progress—that a man 
who is not actively for something, 
such as civic improvement programs, 
has allied himself with those who 
are against it. 

So I picked up my hat and moved 
over to the other side of the room. 

THE END 











RED LETTER DAY 
(From page 35) 


know,” was the noncommittal answer 
he received. “We thought it couldn’t 
happen here—but it sure did!” “Now 
just what are you talking about, 
anyway”” he yelled. “Why don’t you 
come on up to our next meeting and 
find out?” “Don’t worry!” shouted 
the now alarmed lieutenant gover- 
nor, “I will!” 

The meeting that week was a nerv- 
ous one for the conspirators. Some 
reaction had been noticed throughout 
the membership, but as yet no spon- 
taneous or concentrated opposition 
was evident. The luncheon was con- 
vened—not by the president, but by 
the secretary. He read a letter from 
the absent president who said that 
his physician had ordered him to 
resign all of his civic responsibilities 
immediately. 

By now the evident was dawning 
on the members present. “And so, 
gentlemen,” said the secretary, “the 
vice-president elected by you last 
week now becomes the president of 
this Kiwanis club, that man being J. 
Herbert Stahl.” Then calling upon 
one of the original “Communists” he 
added, “There will be a few words 
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by the following speaker in con- 
nection with the election.” 

Then it was that the blow fell! To 
the startled members the speaker, 
after listing the criminal record of 
the new president, hammered at the 
self-interest of all the members 
present, who, by their greater at- 
tention to leaving the meeting early, 
and failing to remain a few moments 
longer to safeguard the security of 
the club, had truly been willing 
agents in its destruction. 

Carefully he outlined the entire 
plot, its execution and the obvious 
result to the dumbstruck members. 
“Remember, gentlemen,” he said, “all 
this was done within the rules of the 
club and was perfectly honest—by 
Communist standards. 

Then he assured the relieved audi- 
ence that not only was every one of 
the conspirators one hundred per 
cent American, but even the “J. 
Herbert Stahl,” whom they had 
elected, was fictitious. “Stahl,” he 
reminded them, “is Pennsylvania 
Dutch for steel, the Russian of which 
is—Stalin!”’ 

Do you want to cause a Communist 
a lot of trouble? Tell him to just try 
to gain admission into the Allentown 
Kiwanis club now! THE END 





“Here’s the clock that 
MEANS BUSINESS 





GENERAL ELECTRIC 
KIWANIS EMBLEM WALL CLOCK 


@ Club business, like any other business, 


must start on time. And here’s the clock 
that will get your meetings underway 
promptly. 

The General Electric Kiwanis Emblem 
Clock is economical to operate. So easy to 
install that almost anyone can handle it. 
All you have to do is set it—and plug it into 
an outlet! 

There’s no winding, no ticktock to a Gen- 
eral Electric Kiwanis Emblem Clock. Its 
G-E motor is sealed in oil. It is self-start- 
ing. A large easy-to-read dial indicates 
split-second accurate time—electrically 
checked by your power company to corre- 
spond with official Naval Observatory time! 

Black hands and numerals stand out on 
the big white face. Red sweep second hand 
contrasts pleasantly with dark plastic case. 
Available in three sizes: 8”, 12” or 15” 


dials. 110 volts, 60 cycles, is standard.* 


uding Federal Tax 
1 prepaid from Gladstone, N.J. 


WITH EMBLEM PLAIN DIAL | 
8’”| $13.74 $11.94 | 
12”| 16.74 14.34 
15"| 22.74 20.34 





*Clocks for operation on 25 or 50 cycle 
frequencies, 110 volts, can be supplied at 
standard prices. Clocks for operation on 
other than above frequencies are subject 
to a small additional charge. (Prices sub- 
ject to change without notice.) 


@ WANT TO RAISE MONEY FOR 
YOUR CLUB WELFARE FUND? 


Sell these and other models to your members. 
Plain dial for business acquaintance, clubs, hotels, 
garages, churches, office buildings, retail stores, 
factories and all kinds of institutions. Write for 
details. 


@ Send check or postal money order fo: 


Kiwanian C. R. McCOLLUM 
GLADSTONE, NEW JERSEY 
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ject. Confidential ‘Speeches 
For Every Occasion,” « collection, $2.00. Public Speaking Man 
wa! $2.00, Officer's Handbook with Instant Parliamentary 
Gaide, $2.00. List of prepared talks mailed free upon request 
New okes and amorous Talks mailed 
monthly, $10.00 o year. Speaker's Joke Book, 
$2.00 Toastmaster’'s Humor Guide, §2.00 Stag Night stories .$2 
Punch Lines $2.00 

RAMS Program Chairman's Fun Book, $2.00. 
Ladies’ Night Program, $5.00. Best 

Olab & Ledge Stunts, $2.00 Many Others 


*Canadian orders filled. Write! 
WATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
14668 W. 9th St. Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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THE MONROE COMPANY, INC ) 


YES, beautiful bronze tablets 


cost less than you think! 


Let us show you how one 
of the country’s largest 
plants devoted exclusively 
to bronze tablet work can 
give you the finest quality 
at lowest prices! WRITE 
FOR FREE CATALOG! 
© prompt mail service ¢ 
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GENERAL EISENHOWER @® I never 


was one who thought military ability 
qualified a man to be president of the 
United States—not that it should be 
held against him—but certainly it did 
not qualify him. My respect for Gen- 
eral Dwight Ejisenhower’s wisdom, 
therefore, was heightened considerably 
when last spring he definitely with- 
drew himself from among the possible 
nominees for the office. 

This respect has been increasing ever 
since. His inaugural address as presi- 
dent of Columbia University last Octo- 
ber was a masterpiece of statesmanship. 
It showed a keen understanding of the 
philosophy under which our nation was 
founded and under which we 
lived and prospered since its founding. 
Among the things he said at that time 
is the following notable statement: 

“Time and again it has been 
proved that those who know our way of 
life place upon one thing greater value 
than upon any other—and that price- 
less thing is individual liberty.” 

Again, in February of this year, he 
warned that the United States is in dan- 
ger of falling into the hands of a dic- 
tatorship without a shot being fired, 
and he says: 

“There is a kind of dictatorship that 
about 


have 


can come through a creeping 
paralysis of thought, readiness to ac- 
cept paternalistic from the 
government, and, along with those pa- 
ternalistic measures, a surrender of our 
own responsibilities . 

If the American people value their 
freedom, they will think seriously on 


measures 


these things. 


WHO ARE THE OWNERS? @ In 
industry’s fight against unsound laws, 
confiscatory taxation, government regu- 
lation, and union domination, it has 
been emphasized entirely too much 
that this is a fight being waged by man- 
agement. The emphasis should be 
placed where it belongs; namely, that 
this is a fight being waged in behalf 
of the 18,000,000 stockholders who own 
the enterprises of this nation and whose 
properties are being destroyed. 

This misdirected emphasis may ac- 
count for the relatively unsympathetic 
attitude of many of our public officials, 
members of our legislatures, and mem- 
bers of the national Congress. When 
representatives of industry or indus- 
trialists themselves appeal to members 
of the House or Senate or appear before 
Congressional committees simply as in- 


often 
brushed off and their arguments given 


dustry management, they are 
little weight. Once it is made clear to 
these Congressmen, however, that they 
are appearing in behalf of thousands of 
stockholders, then we might be sure 
that the Congressional attitude would 
change. 

Some months ago figures were pub- 
lished showing that our seventy-two 
largest industrial concerns had a total 
of 2,925,449 workers. Let us suppose, 
for illustration, that all these workers 
were unionized and that some ques- 
legislation came up between 
the unions and the management of these 
concerns. When the union representa- 
tive tells the Congressional committee 
that he represents approximately three 
million voters, while the management 
representative tells the committee only 
that he represents the management of 
concerns, we can well 


tion on 


seventy-two 
imagine who would receive the greater 
attention. But if the management rep- 
resentative should change his 
and advise the committee that he is 
there in behalf of the 4,082,805 stock- 
holders of 
picture might change considerably. 


tactics 


seventy-two concerns, the 
It is high time that these owners of 
American business receive some con- 
sideration. They are a representative 
rank and file of the American public— 
doctors, farmers, school teachers, house- 
wives, preachers, businessmen, laborers, 
widows and orphans. It is their money 
that established the industries! 


NOT ENOUGH COLLATERAL! @ 
I believe there was a real point made 
during a conversation I overheard be- 
tween two Negro workers the other day. 
They were discussing what is wrong 
with the world. 

“I know what’s wrong,” said one of 
them. “There just ain’t enough money 
in the world.” 

“Oh, no,” said the other, “that’s not 
what’s wrong. There’s plenty of money. 
I was down in the basement of the bank 
today helping Mr. Johnson, and he 
showed me a room full of money, piled 
on the floor and stacked up against the 
walls. I asked him could I get some 
of that money, and he said, ‘Sure you 
can, Sam, if you can put up some col- 
lateral,’ but I didn’t have any collat- 
eral and I couldn’t get any of the 
money—and that’s what’s wrong with 
the world; there just ain’t enough col- 


lateral!” —Thurman Sensing 
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An advertiser’s search for effective 
media is sometimes like looking for a needle in a 

hav aon F Yr aws la | xy . ld 26 } } 4 t} , 7 ] su7) of a 

laystack. for example, how would you reacn the thousands who serve 


voluntarily and without pay —on school boards, recreation 





commissions, church boards and dozens of other community boards 
and commissions—men who control budgets, appropriations 
and expenditures? 
‘64% of the readers of The Kiwanis Magazine serve on one 
or more such boards, exerting the major influence over community life 
and affairs. What’s more, they look to The Kiwanis Magazine 


and its community-wise editorial content for ideas and inspiration. 





*From a current analysis of readers. 
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Scene from the Alcoa Technicolor Film,‘“‘Unfinished 


: Rainbows”, starring Alan Ladd as Charles Martin 
} Hall with Janet Shaw as his sister Julia. Available 
' on request for your church, school or organization. 

; 


Address 1788 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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{LAN LADD now co-starring in “WHISPERING SMITH", a Paramount Picture. Color by Technicolor. 


How a group of American pioneers 


has held the price of Aluminum down 


Charles Martin Hall had a special kind of gleam in his in fifty years, have accomplished most of the finding-out 


eye. Every one of us has it too. that took fifty centuries, with the age-old metals. 


He was bound and determined to find a way to make It's working in the mill and having it seem that every 


aluminum cheaply. The schoolbooks all tell how he did shining sheet racing over the rolls is your own. 


it, where the world’s greatest scientists failed. It’s typing a letter in answer to a simple query, and 


Bluntly speaking, Charles Martin Hall set out to cut having the deep-down feeling that you may be in at the 


the world price of aluminum birth of a new business, taking root in aluminum. 


He was the first of the men and women of Aluminum We propose to keep on being pioneers in broadening 


Company of America. He licke da process. We who fol- the usefulness of aluminum. Alcoa Aluminum sold in 1939 


lowed him have been at it ever since. for 20 cents a pound. It sells today for 16 cents. 


Millions of details. Engineering. Processing. Handling. We are pioneering with microscopes and calipers and 


Methods. Applications. Equipment. rolling mills. We'll stack them against axes and squirrel 


But the gleam is the same. rifles and spinning wheels, for a place of importance in 


It's bumping elbows in the research lab with men who, the history of our America. 
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To know other stories of the Alcoa fomily and the growth of aluminum’s usefulness to you, write for free copy of “Aluminum=—Its Story)’ 1788 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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